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PREFACE 


^THE object of this book is an attempt to interpret the 
spirit and show the value of the Cbbiese civilisation. 
Now in order to estimate the value of a civilisation, it 
seems to me, the question we must finally ask i%not what 
great cities, what magnificent houses, what fine roads it 
has built and is able to build; what beautiful and com- 
fortable furniture, wdiat clever and useful iin[)leinents, 
tools and instruments it has made and is able to make; 
no, not even what imstituiions, wliai arts and sciences 
it has invented: the question we must ask, in order to 
estimate the value of a civilisation, — is, nJiat type of 
humanity, what kind of men and womei. it has been 
able to produce. In fact, the man and \voinan, — the 
type of human beings — which a civilisation pj’oduccs, it 
is this which sliow^s the essence, the personality, so to 
speak, the soul of that civilisation. Now if tJie men 
and women of a civilisation show tlie essence,* the per- 
sonality and sonl of that civilisation, the language which 
the men and women in that civilis ation speak, shows the 
essence, the ptosonality, the soul of tl)e men and women 
of that civilisation. The French say of literary composi- 
tion, €^€>it Vhomnfe,^^ 1 have tlierefore taken 

these three things, the dhinarnan, the C'hinese 

woman and the Chinese language, — as tlic subjects of the 
first three essays in ibis %o]nine to illustiate ilie spirit and 
show tlie value of the Chil:e^e civilisatioji. 
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I have added to these, two essays in which I have 
tried to show how and why men, foreigners who are 
looked upon as authorities on the subject, do not realljr 
understand the real Chinaman and the Chinese language. 
The Rev. Arthur Smith, who wrote the Chinese 
Charactefistics, I have tried to show, dose not understand 
the real Chinaman, because, being an American, — ^he is 
not (Jeep enough to understand the real Chinaman. Dr. 
(files again, who is considered a great sinologue, I have 
tried to show docs not really understand the Chinese, 
language, because, being an Englishman, he is not broad 
enough, — ho has not the philosophic insight and the 
broadness which that insight gives. I have wanted to 
include in this volume an essay I wrote on J. 0. B. Bland 
and Backhouse’s book on the famous late Empress 
Dowager, but unfortunately I have not been able to find 
a copy of that essay which was published in the “National 
Review” in Shanghai some four years ago. In that essay, 
I have tried to show that such men as J. 0. B. Bland and 
Backhouse do not and cannot understand the real Chinese 
woman, — the highest type of woman produced by the 
Chinese civilisation viz the late Empress Dowager 
because such men as J. 0. B. Bland and Backhouse are not 
mnplef — have not the simplicity of mind, being too clever 
and having, like all clever modern men, a distorted in- 
tellect/ In fact, in order to understand the real Chinaman 
and the Chinese civilisation, a man must be d^ep, broad and 

• Menciiia Bays, **V\ hat I hate in your clever men is that they alwaye 
distort things. illt I? * » * * Bk IV. Part II. 26, 
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simple^ fcr the three characteristics^ of the Chioese character 
and the Chinese civilisation are: depth, broadness and 
simplicity. 

The American people, I may be permitted to say here, 
find it difficult to understand the real Chinamap and the 
Chinese civilisation, because Lhe American people, as a 
rule, are broad, simple, but not deep. The English 
cannot understand the real Chinaman and Chinese 
civilisation because the English, as a rule, are deep, 
simple, but not broad. The Germans again cannot 
understand the real Chinaman and the Chinses civilisation 
because theGermans, especially the highly educatedGermans, 
as a rule, are deep, broad, but not simple. The French, — 
well the French are the people, it seems to me, who can 
understand and has understood the real Chinaman and 
the Chinese civilisation best.* The French, it is true, 
have not the depth of nature of the. Germans nor the 
broadness of mind of the Americans nor the. simplicity of 
mind of the English, — but the French, the Frencli people 
have to a preeminent degree a quality of mind such as all 
the people I have mentioned above as a rule, have not, — a 
quality of mind which, above all things, is necessary in 
order to understand the real Chinaman and the Chinese 
civilisation; a quality of mind viz: delicacy , For, in 
addition to the three characteristics of the real Chinaman 

* The best book written in any European languaao on the spirit oi 
the Chinese civilisation is a book called *0La Cit6 Chinoise'' by G.— Eug. 
Simon who was once French Consul in Cliina. It was from this book 
that IVof. Lowes Dickinson of Cambridge, as be himself told me, drew 
his inspiration in writing his famous **Letters from John Chinaman.' ’ 
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and Chinese civilisation which 1 have already mentioned, 

I must here add one more, and that the chief characteristic, 
namely delicacy ; delicacy to u preeminent degree such as 
you will find nowhere else except perhaps among the 
ancient Greeks and their civilisation. 

it will be seen from what I have said above that the 
American jjeople if they will •^tudy the Chinese civilisation, 
will get depth ; the English, hroadness; and liie Germans, 
simplicity; and all of liiern, Americans, English and 
Germans by the study of the Cliiiiese ci\iiisatioii, of 
Chinese books and iitcnilure, will get a quality of mind 
which, I take (lie liberty of saying here, it seems to me, 
they all of them, as a rule, have not to a preeminent 
degree, namely, ikiiciuy. The French people finally, by 
the study of the Chinese civilisation, will get all, — depth, 
broadness, simplicMy end a still finer delicacy than the 
delicacy which tliey now have, d’hus the study of the 
CJiinese civilisation, of (diinese books and literature will, 
1 believe, be of l)enelit to ail the ])e()ple of Europe and 
America. 1 have liiert‘foie added to this volume an essay 
on Chineses scliolarship,— tlie sketch of a programme how 
to study ('iiiiiesc, which i made for myself wiien 1 made 
up my mind and began, after my return from Europe, to 
study the civilisation of my 4)Wn country, exactly now 
thirty years ago; this sketch of a programme how to study 
Ohiese which I hope will he of hel}> to those who want to 
study Cliinese and the Chinese civilisation. 

Ku Hung^ming 
Peking, 20 April 1915 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tlie Religion of Good-'cU^zcnship 

Sage, than wir nicht recht? Wir massen deu Pobel betrugoii, 

Sieh nur, wie ungeschickt, sieh Jiur wie wild er sich zeigt! 

Uiigesdiick und wild sind alle rohen Betrogeneii ; 

Seid nur redlich und fUhrt ihn znm Menschlichon an. 

Goethe. 

^^THE great war at the present moment is absoibing all 
the attention of the world exclusive of every thing 
else. But then I think this war itself must make serious 
thinking people turn their attention to the great problem 
of civilisation. All civilisation begins by the conquest of 
Nature, i.e. by subduing and controlling the ternfic 
physical forces in Nature so that they can do no harm 
to men. The modern civilisation of Europe to-day has 
succeeded in the conquest of Nature with a success, it 
must be admitted, hitherto not attained by any other 
civilisation. But there is in this world a force jnore 
terrible even than the terrific pliysical forces in Nature 
and that is the passions in the heart of man. The harm 
which the physical forces of Nature can do to mankind, 
is nothing compared with the harm which human passions 
can do. Until therefore this terrible force, — the human 
passions — is properly regulated and controlled, there can 
be, it is evident, not only no civilisation, but even no 
life possible for human beings. 

In the first early and rude stage of society, mankind 
had to use physical force to subdue and subjugate human 

Arein’t we just doing the right thing?the mob we must iHifooi them ; 

See, now, how shiftless land look now how wird I for such is the mob. 

Shiftless and w’ild all sons of Adam are when you Ijefool them ; 

Be but honest and true, and thus make human, them all. 
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passioiihi. Thus hordes of savages had to be subjugated 
by sheer physical force. But as civilisation advances, 
mankind discovers a force more potent and more effective 
for subduing and controlling human passions than phy- 
sical f(»:ce and tliis force ia called moral force. The 
moral force which in the past has been effective in 
subduing and controlling the human passions in the 
popnl;uii)n of Europe, is Christianity. But now this 
war with lh(' arinainent ]>reeoding it, seems to show tliat^ 
( -liristianily has l)Gcome inctfcctive as a moral force. 
Without i\n (‘(b'ctive moral force to control and restrain 
human passions, the people oi* Europe have had again 
to emjdoy physical force to kcej) civil order. As Carlyle 
truly says, '‘l']uro]H‘ is Anarcliy }>las a constable. The 
use cf j»hvsicnl force to maintain civil order leads to 
militarism. In fact miliiari-m is Jiecossary in Europe 
to-day becaus'* of the want (>f an effective moral force. 
But militarism leads lo war and war means destruction 
and Wiistc. Tims the peoj>l»‘ of Europe are on the horns 
of a dilemma. If they do away witli militarism, anarchy 
will destroy their eivilisatinn, but if they keep up 
militarism, their civilisation will collapse through the 
waste and destruction of wai*. But Englishmen say that 
they are determined io put down Prussian militarism 
and Lord Kitchner h(*!ives that he will be able to stamp 
out Prussian juilitarb-iti with three million drilled and 
nrm(‘<l ICnglislmieu. But then it seems to me when 
Prussian mill lari ‘=^in thus stamped out, there will 
then arise another militarism, — the Britisli militarisjii 
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wbidi again will have to be stamped out. Thus there 
seems to be no way of escape out of this vicious circle. 

But is there really no way of escape? I believe 

there is. The American Emerson long ago said, “I can 
easily see the bankruptcy of the vulg n musket worsliip, — 
thv>ugh great men bo muskeivvorshippors; and ’tis certain, 
us God liveth, the gun that does not need another gun, tlu’ 
law of love and justice alone can effect a clean revolution.’* 
Now if the people of Europe really want to put down 
militarism, there is only one way of doing it and that is, 
to use what Emerson calls the gun that does not need 
another gun, the law of love and justice, — in fact, moral 
force, With an effective moral force, militarism will 
become unnecessary and diwippeur of itself. But now, that 
Christianity has become ineliective as a moral force the 
problem is whore are the poojdo of Euro]/o to find this new 
elfective moral force which will mak(‘ militarisin unneces- 
sary? 

I believe the people of Europe will find this now moral 
force in China, — in the Chinese civilisation. The moral 
force in the Chinese civilisation which can make militarism 
unnecessary is the Religion of good citizenship. But 
people will say to me, ‘‘There have also been wais in 
China.” It is true there have been wars in China; but, 
since the time of Confucius 2,500 years age, wc Chinese 
have had no militarism such as that we seo in Europe 
to-day. In China war is an accident, ivhereas in Europe 
war lias become a neces.sity. We Chinese are liable to 
have wars, but we do not live in constant expectation of 
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war* In fact the one thing intolerable in the state of 
Europe, it seems to me, is not so much war as the fact 
that every body is constantly afraid that his neighbour as 
soon as he gets strong enough to be able to do it, will come 
to rob and murder him and he has therefore to arm 
himsell or pay for an armed policeman to protect him* 
Thus what weighs upon the people of Europe is not so 
much the accident of war, but the constant necessity to 
arm themselves, the absolute necessity to use physical force 
to protect themselves. 

Now in China because we Chinese have the Religion 
of good citizenship, a man does not feel the need of using 
physical force to protect himself ; he has seldom the need 
even to call in and use the physical force of the policeman, 
of the State to protect him. A man in China is protected 
by the sense of justice of his neighbour; he is protected by 
the readiness of his fellow men to obey the sense of moral 
obligation. In fact, a man in China does not feel the 
need of using physical force to protect himself because lie 
is sure that right and justice is recognised by every body 
as a force higher than physical force and moral obligation 
is recognised by every body as something which must be 
obeyed. Now if you can get all mankind to agree to 
recognise right and justice, as a force higher than physical 
force, and moral obligation as something which must be 
obeyed, then the use of physical force will become unneces- 
sary ; then there will be no militarism in the world. But 
of course there will be in every country a few people 
criminals, and in the world, a few savages who will not or* 
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are not able to recognise right and justice as a force higher 
than physical force and moral obligation as something 
which must be obeyed. Thus against criminals and 
savages a certain amount of physical or police force and 
militarism will always be iiecessary in very country and 
In the world. % 

But poople will say to me how are you to make 
mankind recognise" right and justice as a force higher 
than physical force. I answer the first thing you will 
have to do is to convince mankind of the eflieacy of 
right and justice, convince them that right and justice 
is a power; in fact, convince them of the i^ower of good^ 
ness. But then again how are you to do this? Well, — 
in order to do this, the Religion of good citizenship in 
China ^ teaches every child as soon as he is able to under- 
stand the meaning of words, that the Nature of man is 
good.* 

Now the fundamental unsoundness of the civilisation 
of Euope to-day, it seems to me, lies in its wrong con- 
ception of human nature; its conception that human 
nature is evil and because of this wrong conception, the 
whole structure of society in Europe has always rested 
upon ferce. Tlie two things which the people of Europe 
have depended upon to maintain civil order are Religion 
and Law. In other word^, the population of Europe 
have been kept in order by the fear of God and the fear 
of the Law, Fear implies the use of force. Therefore 

•The first sentence of the first book that is put into the hands o( 
every child in China when he to school. 
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ill order to keej) up the fear of (iod, tlio peopl(3 of Europe 
had at first to maintain a huge number of expensive idle 
persons called priests. That, to speak of nothing else, 
meant so much expense, that it at last became an unbear- 
able burden upon the people. In fact in the thirty years 
war of the Reformation , the people of iMiropo tried to get 
rid of the priest. After having got rid of the priests who 
kept the population in order b}' the fear of God, the 
people of Europe tried to maintain civil order by the fear 
of tlie Law. But to keep up the fear of tlie Low, the 
people of Euope have had tu maintaiji another class of 
still more expensive idle persons called phllcemen and 
soldiers. Now the people of Lui-pe are beginning to find 
out that the inaintaincnce of policemen and soldiers to 
keep civil order, is still more ruinonsly expensive than 
evnii the nuiintainence of In fact, as in the^ 

thirty years war of the Refonnuiion, the peoj)le of Europe 
wanted to get rid of the priest, so in tliis present war, 
what th<‘ people of Europe rejdly want, is to get rid of 
the soldier. But the aliernatives before the people of 
Euioi>e if they want to get rid of the policeman and 
soldier, is either to call back the piiesl to kici) up the 
the fear of (Jod or to find something i-lse which, like the 
fear of (Jod and the fear of the Law, will lielp them to 
maintain civil order. That, to put []w question broadly, 

1 think, everybody will admit, is the great problem of 
•‘ivilisution before the people of Kur(*pe after this war. 

Now after the experience whicii they have had with 
the priests, 1 do n(»{ tliink the {•eoplc of Europe will want , 



to call bac.k'tlie the priests. Bismarck has said, We will 
never go back to Oanossa.’* Besides, even if the priests 
an* now called back, lljev would be useless, for the fear of 
Ood is goTiP from tlie ])Ooplo of Knropo. The onl 3 ^ other 
alternative b(‘fore the people o^ Kurope tlv^rofore, if they 
want to ivl (»f tlic pdh'cmnn ..nd soldi^'r. is find 
something else, \v'n]ch, like tlie f(*ar of (h)d and Hie fear of 
tlie Law, ctUi Ik Ip them to niiti’italn civil order. Now this 
somethii'ig 1 1)elieve, as I hav(‘ said, (Ik* peo]>le of Europe 
will find in the rinnese civilisation This something is 
what I have (-.died the Religicm i;f good citizenship. "I'his 
Religio!! of good citizensliip in Eliina is a religion wd)'eli 
can keep the population of a country in order witlioui 
priest and without policeman or soldier. In fact rviti) this 
Religion of good citizenslnp, the ])opn]ation of (/l)ina, a 
population ns large, if not larger then tlie wljole population 
of tlie Continent of Europe, aio aetnally and practically 
kept in ]ieace and order without priest and witlioiit police- 
man or soldier. In China, as every one who has been in 
this country knows, the priest and the poliec'inan or 
soldier, play a very subordinate, a very insignificant part 
in helping to maintain public order. Only the most 
ignorant class in China require the priest and only the 
worst, the ciiuiinal class in China, requiro the jiolicoman 
or soldier to keep them in order. Thus 1 say if tlie j)(*o|)le 
of Europe really want to get rid of Religion and Militarism, 
of the priest and soldier which have? caiis<‘d them so much 
trouble and bloodshed, they will liuve to come to China to 
get this, wliat I liave called th(* Religion of good citizenship. 
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In sliort vvliat I want to call the attention of the people 
of Europe uivl America to, just at this moment when 
civilisaiion seems to be threatened with bankruptcy, is that 
there is an invaluable and hitherto unsuspected asset of 
civilisation here in Cliina. The asset of civilisation is not 
the track, the railway, the mineral weath, gold, silver, iron 
or coal in this country. The asset of civilisation of the 
world to-day, 1 want to say here, is the Chinaman , — the 
ff/h'.juu'lf n'a! China hunt with his Religion of good citizen- 
sliij). The real Chinaman, 1 say, is an invaluable asset of 
civilisation, because hr in a jtrmm v'lio cosh (he world little 
or noihiuij to keep hint in ordrr. Indeed I would like here 
to warn the people of Europe and America not to destroy 
this invaluable asset of civilisation, not to change and spoil 
the real Chimiman as they are now trying to do with their 
New Learning, If the people of Europe and America 
succeed in destroying llie real Chinaman, the Chinese type 
of humanity; succeed in transforiiung the real Chinaman 
into a European or American, i.e., to say, a person who 
will require a priest or soldier to keep him in order, then 
surely lliey will increase the burden either of Religion or 
of Militarism of the world,— this last item at this moment 
already becoming a danger and menac(' to civilisation and 
humanity. But on the other hand, suj)pose one could by 
Some means or other change tlio European or American 
type of humanity, transfoiia the European or American 
into a real Chinaman who will then not require a priest or 
soldier to keep him in order, "--just think wliat a burden 
will be taken oft’ from the world. 
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But DOW to sum up in a kw plain vvords the great 
problem of civilisation in Ku-ope arising out of tliis wur. 
Tlie people of Euro)^, I say, at DM tried to maintain civil 
order by the lielp o\ tl'.o i)rio^t. But after a while, the 
priest cost too much expense and trc'nble. The people of 
pAirope thc's after Ihe ihirty * ars war, sent way the 
priest and called in the I'uliei inan and soldier to maintain 
civil order. But now they f*»nd the policeman and soldier 
are eansing more expense ar.d trouble even tliaii the priests. 
Noav what are the }»eople of Europe to do? Seud away the 
soldier and call back the priest? No, I do not helicvv the 
people of Kurop(‘ will want to call back tlie priest, liesides 
the laievst now would bo useless. But then what are tlie 
people of Europe to do**' I see Professon Lowes Dickinson 
of (!am])ridge in an article in th(‘ Atlantic Monthly, 
entitled The War and the Way out,” says: ** (^dl in the 
1 am afraid tin* mob wh^n o^c(^ called in to take 
the plaoe of the priest ami soldiei , will giv(‘ more* trouble 
Iban evt'ii the priest and tlie soldiiT. Tin* |)ricsls and 
soldiers in Euroj)e have cau-o«i wars, hut tlie mob will 
]>rin;a revolution and anarchy^' and tlien the state of Europe 
will be worse than before. Nt>vv my advice lo the p(H)ple 
of Europe is: Do not call buck tlie priest, and for 
goodness sake doiEt call in the mob, — but call in the 
(Jhiriaman; vail in thv real (hitnttnan wUh his Hclnfiini <fj 
(fOiKl citizenship and his expi riina oj tjears h<nv lo 
lire in peace irithont priest and o'ilhinil sold Ur, 

»or Bolshevism as we see it now in UusMin. 
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In fact I really believe that the people of Europe will 
find the solution of the great problem of civilisation after 
this war, — here in China. There is, I say here again, an 
invaluable, but hitherto unsuspected asset of civilisation 
here in China, and the asset of civilisation is the real 
Chinaman*. The real Chinaman is an asset of civilisation 
because he has the secret of a new civilisation which the 
people of Europe will want after this great war, and the 
secret of that new civilisatu>n is what I have called the 
Religion of good citizenship. The first principle of this 
Echgion of good citizenship is to believe that the Nature of 
Man is (jooil : to believe in the power of goodness; to 
believe in the power and efficacy of what the American 
Emerson calls the law of love and justice. But what is 
the haw of lovi;? The Religion of good citizenship teaches 
that the law of love means to love your father and niothee. 
And what is the law of Justice? The Religion of good 
citizenship teaches that tlic law of justice means to be 
true, to ho faithful, to bo hajal; that every woman 
must 1)0 soltflessly, absolutely loyal to her husband, that 
every man in eveiy country must bo selflessly absolutely 
loyal to his sovereign, to his King or Emperor. In fact the 
highest duty in this Religion of good citizenship, I want to 
say finally here, is the 7 >a/// of Loyalty, loyalty not only in 
deed, but loyalty in spirit or as Teimyson puts it, 

To nn-erence the King as if he were 

Their conscience and their conscience as their King, 

To break the heathen and ni)hoUl tiie Christ. 



The Spirit of the Chinese People. 


(A Paper that vms to hare read before the Oriental 
Socirty of reking,) 

^ITET me first of all expl}‘in to what f prop(»se, 
with your pemissio!\, this afternoon to discuas. 
The subject of our piper I have called ‘The Spirit of the 
Chinese j)eople.” I do not mean here merely to speak of 
the character or clifiracteristics of the Chinese j^ple. 
(diiiiese characteristics have cvflen hoeu descril>v>d U:fore, 
but I think you will agree with me that such description 
or enumeration of the characteristics of the (liinoso people 
hitherto have given us no picture «'it all of the inner l)eing 
of the ("hinaman. Besides, when wc speak of the character 
or characteristics of the C-hinese, it is not possible to 
generalize. The character of the Northern (Jhineso, as you 
know, is as different from that of the Southern CUiinese as 
tlie character of the Germans is different fn>m that of the 
Italians. 

But what I mean by tlie spirit of the Chinese people, 
is the spirit by which the Chinest^ |)eople live, something 
constitutionally distinctive in the mind, temi>er and 
sentiment of the Chinese people which distinguishes them 
from all other people, especially from the jx'ople of modern 
Euroj^ and America. Perhaps T can best express what I 
mean by calling the subject of our discussion the C'hinese 
type of humanity, or, to put it in plainer and shorter 
words, the real Chinaman, 
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Now, what is the real (/hinaman? That, I am sure, 
you will all agree with me, is a very interesting subject, 
especially at the pivsent. moment, when from what we see 
going on around us in t -hina lo-day, it would seen that the 
i Chinese tyiK 3 of humauil}^ — the real Chinamiin — is going to 
disfippcar and, in his jdaee, we arc going to have a new 
ty{x^ ol humanity — the progressive or modern Ohinaman. 
In fact I propose that iK’fon^ the real ('hinamiin, the old 
(1iincs(^ tyjxi of humanity. disiipi)ears altogether from the 
world, we should take a good last look at him and see if we 
can find anything organically distinctive in him which 
makes him so ditTerent from all other jx^ople and from the 
iK'w ty|x* of humanity which w'e see rising up in (liina 
to-day. 

Now the tirst thing, 1 think, which wdll strike you 
in the old ('iiiiK'se typo of humanity is that there is 
nothing wild, siivagc or ftTocioiis in him. losing i\ term 
which is a[>plii‘d tc> animals, we may say of the* real 
('hinaman, that he is a dontcdicatcd cr(‘ature. Take a man 
of the lowvst class of the population in (Uiina and, T think, 
you will agree with me that (here is less of aninality in 
him, less of the wild animal, of what the (Jermans call 
than you will lind in a man of the same class in a 
Kim)jHXin stK*iety. In fact, the one wonl, it S('oms to me, 
which w ill sum up the nhpression which the diinese ty{)e 
of humanity makes ujx>n you is tlie English word “gentle,” 
Uy gentUmess I do not mean softness of natum or weak 
sul)missivenes<. “The docility of the (’hinese,“ Siiys the 
lat<* Dr. 1). ,1. Maegowan, “is not the docilitv of a 



1 broken -spirite<1, eiimsoulated tx'ople/ Rut by the word 
“gentle” I mean absence of hardness, harshness, roughness, 
or violence, in fact <*»£ jMiything which ja:s upon you. 
There is in the true (liinese tyix of humtuhfy an air, so to 
sjx^ak, of a (o^iet, so))er, ebastenecl uiellowiu'ss, s‘a(;h as you 
find in a of welbteniix}n‘d metal. Indeed the very 

physical and moral impirf(‘ciioiis of a real (diinaman are, 
if not redeemed, at least softened by this (pialiiy of 
gentleness in bini. The real ('binaman may lx* eoarsc^ but 
there is no grossnoss in his eoarsimess 'flie real Chinaman 
may l)e ugly, but tben^ is no bideousiu^ss in bis ugliness. 
The veal ('liinamau may be vulgar, b\ii there is no 
Hggressiv(‘noss, no blatuncy in bis vulgarity. '’I'lie real 
(diinamaii may be stupid, but. tben^ is no absurdity in bis 
stupidity. The real Cbinamau may Ik* eiinning, but there 
is ih) malignity in bis cunning. In fact what T want 
to say is, that even in the faults and blemishes of body, 
mind and ebaraeter of the real Chinaman, tliere, is nothing 
which revolts you. It is scddon that you will find a real 
Chinaman of the old school, oven of tla^ lowtist ty[>e, who 
is positively repulsive. 

T say that the total impression whieh fht^ (liinese iyp<i 
of humanity makes upon you is that he is gentle^ that he is 
inexpressibly gentle* When you analyses this (piality of 
inexpressible gcaitleness in the real Chinaman, you will 
find that it is the product of a combination of two things, 
namely, sympathy and intelligence. 1 have compared the 
Chinese type of humanity to a domosticaUxl animal. Now 
what is that which makes a domesticaie<l animal so 
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different from a wild animal? It is sinething in the 
domesticated animal which we recognise as distinctively 
hrmn>i. But what is distinctively human as distinguished 
from what is animal? It is intelligence. But the 
intelligence of a domesticated animal is not a thinking 
intelligence. It is not an intelligence which comes to him 
from reasoning. Neither does it come to him from instinct, 
such as the intelligence of the fox, — the vulpine intelligence 
whidi knows where ealable chickens arc to be found. 
Tins intelligence which comes from instinct, of the fox, 
all, — even wild, animals have. But this, what may be 
called hiLDian intelligence of a domesticated animal is 
something (piite different from the vulpine or animal 
intelligence. This intelligence of a domesticated animal is 
an intelligence whicli comes not from reasoning nor from 
instinct, but from Hijinpatlnj, from a feeling of love and 
attachment. A thorough-bred Arab horse understands his 
English niaster not l)ecausc he has studied English 
gmrnmar nor Ixicause he has an instinct for the English 
language, but lxx*ansc' he loves and is attached to his 
master. This is what I call human intelligence, as 
distinguished from mere vulpine or animal intelligence. 
It is the possession of this human quality which 
distinguishes doinestiested from wild animals. In the same 
way, I .stiy, it is the posseasion of this sympathetic and 
true human intelligence, which gives to ihe Chine.se tyj^e of 
humanity, to the real C'hinaman, his inexpressible 
gentleness. 



I once read somewhere a statement made by a foreigner 
who had lived in both countries, that the longer a foreigner 
lives in Japan the morc be dislikes the Japaii»^se, whereas 
the longer a foreigner lives in China the more he likes the 
C-hinese. I do not know if what v> said i.f the Japanese 
h^re, is tmo* But, 1 think, all of yon viio have fived in 
China will agree with me that what is here Siiid of the 
('hinese is true. Tt is a — well known fact that the 
liking — you may call it the taste for the Chinese — grows 
upon the foreigner the longer he lives in tiiis country. 
There is an indiscribablc something in the (Chinese.* i>eople 
which, in spite of their want of habits of cleanliness and 
refinement, in spite of their many defects of mind and 
character, makes foreigners like them as foreigners like no 
other people. This indescrible something which I have 
defined as gentleness, softents and mitigates, if it does not 
redeem, the physical and moral defects of tlui ('hinese in 
the hearts of foreigners. This gentleness again is, as I 
have tried to show you, the product of what I call 
sympathetic or trus human intelligence — an inUilligenco 
which comes not from reasoning nor from instinct, but 
from sympathy — from the power of syinjiathy. Now wliat 
is the secret of the power of sympathy of the (Jiinese 
people? 

I will here venture to give you an explanation — a 
hypothesis, if you like to call it so — of the secret of tliis 
power of sympathy in the ('hinese fx^ople and my 
explanation is this. The Chinese j)eople have this ^lower, 
this strong power of sympathy, l>ecause they live wholly, 
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or almost wholly, a life of the heart. The whole life of 
('hinaman is a life of feeling— not feeling in the sense of 
sensation which comes from the ])Oclily organs, nor feeling 
in the sense of passions which ilow, as you would say, from 
the nervous system, but feeling in the sense of emotion or 
hinuan affection which (tomes from the dee{)est part of our 
nature — the heart or soul. Indeed I may say here that the 
rv,ii\ ('hinaman livens so much a life of emotion or human 
aiVetion, a life of the soui, that he may be said sometimes to 
neglect more than he ought to do, even the necessary 
requinauents of the lif(t of the sense of a man living in this 
w’orld composed of body and soul. That is the true 
(‘xplanation of the insensibility of the Chinese to the 
])hysical disc*oinforts of uncl(‘.an surroundings and w’ant of 
ndiiK'nuait. But that is neither liere nor there. 

The Chinest' peo}»lc, 1 stiy, have the power of sympathy 
hecauh(' they liv(‘ wholly a life of the heart — a life of 
(•moti(»n or human at1e(*tion. lji‘t me here, first of all, give 
you two illustrations of what I mean by living a life of the 
heart. My first illustration is this. Some of you may 
have perst>nally k(‘nwn an old friend and colleague of miiuj 
in Wuchang — known him when hi' was Minister of the 
l^\)roign (hlici* hen* in Pekin — Mr. Tanag Tun yen. Mr. 
Liang told me, when he tir.st iveeivi'd the appointment of 
the ('ustoms Taotai C)f Hankow, tluit what made him wash 
and strive to Uvome a great mandarin, to wetir the red 
button, and what gavi* liim jdeasure then in reeeiving this 
appointment, was not !KH*aus(" he cared for the red 
button, not lHH‘nns(' he w'ould henceforth 1 k‘ rich and 



independent, — and we were all of very poor then in 
Wuchang, — but because^ he waiited to rejoice, 1 kviuis(^ this 
prointion and advancemv'.id. of liih, would <jUvhl*n the heart 
of his old mother in Canton, That what 1 mean when 
1 say that the (liinese pople ii\e a liT ' of the hear^ — a life 
of emotion (»r hunan alleciiot*. 

My othev illustaticni is this A Scotch friend of mine 
in the ( Customs told mo lie once had a ('liinesc^ servant who 
was a perfect scamp, who liod, who “sunoezcd,” and who 
was always gambling, but when my friend fell ill witli 
typhoid fever in an out-(»f-lluv\vay port when^ lie had ni' 
foreign friend to atkuid to him, this ttwfiil scamp of a. 
('hincse senwant nursi^^d him with a care and devotion whicdi 
he could not have expc^cted from an intimate friend or near 
relation. Indeed I think what was once said of a W(auan 
in the Bible may also ))e said, not ()nly of the ('hinesc^ 
servant, but of the (’hinesci ixniple gen(*rally: — ‘Mucli is 
forgiven them, because* tiiey /mv much/’ The eyes and 
understanding of the foreigner in (diina s(*i^ many defects 
and blemishes in the habits and in the character of the 
(Chinese, but his heart, is attracted to them, becans(^ the 
(Chinese have a luart, or, as I said, live a lif(^ of the 
heart — a life of eimdion or humna alTeclion. 

Now we have got, I think, a cUk* to tlu* steered of 
sympathy in the (Uiinc^se {Hjople — tlu^ ])o\\'(t of sympathy 
which gives to the real t'hinaman that sym[)atlietic or true 
human intelligence, making him so inexi)reHsihly gentle. 
Let us next put this clue or hypothesis to the test. Lot us 
see whether with this clue that the Chinese ix^oplo live a 
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life of the lieart we can explain not only detached facts 
such as the two illustrations 1 have given above, but also 
general characteristics which we see in the actual life of the 
(,'hinese people. 

First of all let us take the Chinese language. As the 
Chinese live a life of the heart, the Chinese language, 
I say, is also a language of the heart. Now it is a 
well-known fact that children and uneducated persons 
among foreigners in ('hiiia learn Chinese very easily, much 
more so than grown-up and ediicjited persons. What is 
the I'eason of this? Th(‘ ixason, I say, is becuase children 
and uneducated persons think and speak with the language 
of the heart, whereas eduetiUxl men, especially men with 
the modern intellectual (‘ducat ion of EurojX), think and 
speak with the language* of the head or intellect. In fact, 
the reason why educated foreigners find it so difficult to 
learn Cduuose, is because they are too educated, too 
inU'llectually and scientifically educated. As it is said of 
the Kingdom of Heaven so it may also he said of the 
Chinese language: — “Uidoss you l)ecome as little children, 
you ciuinot learn it,’’ 

Next let us take another well-known fact in the life 
of the Cdiinese jX3ople. The Chinese, it is well-known, 
have wonderful iiiemorics. Wliat is the secret of this? 
The secret is: the Chines(‘ rememher things with the heart 
and not witli the head. The heart with its power of 
sympathy, acting as glue, can retain things much l>etter 
t\ian t\\e hca<\ or iutellecd. which is hard and dry. It is, 
for insUuice, also for this reason tliat we all of us can 
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remenil>er things which we leiirnt when were children 
much better than we cjiu remember things which we 
learnt in mature life. As children, like the ("hincse, we 
remember things with the heart and not u'ifh the head. 

Let us next take another generally admitted fact in the 
life of the (liinerxi people- -tbeir pjliUMicss The t’hinesc^ 
are, it has often been remarked, a ].)eculijirly polite people. 
Now what is the csscaice oi true politeness? It is 
consideration for the feelings of others. The (liiiicse are 
f)olite because, living a life of the heart, they know their 
own feelings and that makes it easy for them to show 
consideration for the f(3elings of others. The politeness of 
the tihnese, althougli not elaborate like the politiiiiess of 
the Japanese, is pleasing because it is, as the French 
beautifully experss it, la 2 )olitcsse <hi cocur, the poliUmess of 
the heart. The politeneas of the Japanese, on the other 
hand, although elaborate, is not so pleasing, and I have 
heard some foreigners express their dislike of it, because it 
is what may be called a rehearsal politeness — a politeneas 
learnt by heart as in a theatrical piece. It is not a 
.spontaneous politeness which comes direct from the heart. 
In fact the politeness of the Japanese is like a flower 
without fragrancs, whereas the politeness of a really polite 
Chines*'; has a perfume like the aroma of a fXircious 
ointment — inntar migxienii fragr<udlH — whicli comes from 
the heart. 

Last of all, let us take another characteristic of the 
Chinese people, by calling attention to which the llev. 
Arthur Smith has made his reputation, viz.: — want of 
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exactness. Now what is the reason for this want of 
exactness in the ways of the ('hinese people? The reason, 
I say again, is Ixicause the (liinese live a life of the heart. 
Tlie heart is a very delicate and sensitive balance. It is 
not like the head or intellect, a hard, stiff, rigid instrument. 
You fannot with the heart think with the same steadiness, 
with the sam(^ i*igid exa(*tness as you can with the head or 
iniellexjt. At k^ast, it is extroiiK^ly dilhcnlt to do so. 
Jn fact, the diinese pcai or pencil which is a soft brush, 
may t)e taken as a symbol of the <'hines(? mind. It is very 
(lithcnlt to write or draw with it, hut when you have once 
masten'd the us(3 of it, you will, with it, write and draw 
with a l)eauty and grace which you cannot do with a hard 
steel ixui. 

Now the nhov(^ are a few siinplt* facts connected with 
the life of the Chiiu^sc' }Kiopl<‘ whicli anyone, even without 
any knowledge of ('hinesc‘, can oh-^*rve and understand, 
and by examining thos(‘ faets, I think, T have made good 
luy hypotlasis that the ('hinese people live a life 
of the heart. 

Now it is U'causc' th(* (’hineso live a liti‘ of tlie heart, 
the lift' of a ehild, that they an* so primitive in many of 
tlu'ir ways. Indcetl, it is a remarkable fact that for a 
]K*ople who havt* lived so lung in tla* world as a great 
nation, the ('hinesi* jx'oplc should to this day l>e so 
primitive in many of their ways. It is this fact which has 
mad(* siipt*rlicial foreign studi*nts of (-hina think that the 
t'hinest* have made no progress in their civilisiition and that 
the t'hinesc' civilisation is a stagnant one. Nevertheless, it 
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nv.isl be ndruiited that, as far as i>niv inielloctual \Uv ^o('s, 
the (diinese are, to a certain extent, a of a masted 

(kvolopment. The Cdiinest^, as you all know, have made 
little or no progress not only in the physical, laii also in 
th(‘ pure abstract sciences such us inalheinades, logic and 
metaphysi(*s. Indexed the \oiy ^sords “s(‘ienc<‘^ ami 
“logic/^ in the lCaro{X‘an languages have no t‘\act 
ecpiivalent in the Chineses language. Thi* ('hine^A*, like 
children who live a life of the heart, have no taste for the 
abstract sciences, beeans(' in these' tlu‘. heart and fc(‘lings 
art' nut engaged, fn fact, for (werything which d( es not 
engage the heart and feelings, such as tahl<‘S of staiisUes, 
the (,’hinese have a dislike amounting to aversion. Ihit if 
tables of statistics and th(.‘ pure abstract scioiu*i's lill thi' 
(■Imiese with aversion, the* physical ru‘i(aiccs as they an* 
now pursued in Europe', which reeiuiiv you to cut a}> and 
mutilate the body of a living animal in onku* to verify 
a scientific theory, would inspire' the ('hine^se' with 
re'i)agnancie and hoiTe)r. 

The Chinese, I sjiy, as far as pure intcll<‘e*tual life* g(K'S. 
are to a certain extent, a fxjople of arreste'd ek'velopment, 
The Chinese to this elay live the life of a e'liild, a, lile ed* the*, 
lieart. In this respeed, the Chinese {x^ople*, e)l(l as tluyv an* 
as a nation, aro le) the preseait day, a nation of children. 
But then it is important you should remcmlKT that this 
nation of children, wlu) live a life of the lujart, who are 
so primitive in many of their ways, havei yed a poftrr o/ 
hiind and ratio)iab‘ty which you do nc)t find in a primitive 
pt^ople, a power of mind and rationality which has enabled 
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them to (leal with the complex and difficult problems of 
social life, government and civilisation with a success 
which, I will venture to say here, the ancient and modern 
nations of EurojK) have not been able to attain — a success 
BO signt^ that they have been able practically and actually 
to keep in peace and order a greater portion of the 
populalion of the Continent of Asia under a great Empire. 

In fact, what I want to say here, is that the wondertul 
])eculiarity of the ("hinese people is not that they live a life 
of the heart. All primiUve people also live a life of the 
heart The C/hristian jxiople of medireval Euroj^, as we know, 
also lived a life of the heart. Matthew Arnold says: — ‘‘The 
p(jotry of medio wal Christainity lived by the heart and 
irnaginaticm.’* But the wonderful peculiarity of the 
( -hiniiK^sf* pc‘opl(j, I want to «iy here, is that, while living a 
life of the heart, the life of a child, they yet have a power 
of mind and rationality which you do not find in the 
Christian })eople of mediawal Euru[x^ or in any other 
I)rimitive jX'ople. In other words, the wonderful 
peculiarity of the Chinese is that for a people, who have 
lived so long as a grown-up nation, as a nation of adult 
reason, they are yet able to this day to live the life of 
a child — a life of the heart. 

Instead, therefore, of saying that the Chinese are a 
people of arrested devtdopment , one ought rather to say 
that the Chinese are a l>eople who never grow old. In 
short the wonderful j>eculiarity of the Chinese people as a 
race, is that they po.s.sess the secret of perpetual youth. 



Now we Oi\n onr^wer the which wc aske<l in 

the — WhiU is the ivul Cliinaman? The wwl 

('liinamaii, wv <(H' new. is a inaii who lives the life of a 
man of julnh reason with liie heart of a child. In short, 
tlie real rliinanian is ti persot' Hit the luad e/* n {frown-un 
^udn o/‘ /•/;,//. The v’iiie.ose* spirit, 

therefore, is :• -pirit of {)ei*letiial ytmth, iht spirit of 
national imiuortalitv. Now what is tlio secret of this 
national mnnoitality in the t^Jinese people? You will 
Kanemher tliat in iiie ]>i»ginning of this discussiori I said 
that what gives to the <1unese type of liuinanity — to ila‘ 
real ( ’hinaman— his inexpressiido gentleness is the 
poss(‘ssio]t of what I called sympathetic or true human 
intelligence. This true human intolligencx^ 1 said, is lla* 
product of a eoinhiiiation of two things, sympathy and 
intelligenctr It is a wairking together in harmony of the 
lieart and head In short it is a happy union of S(>ul witii 
intidlect. Now if tlie spirit of the (thin<‘Sti [K^ople is a spirit 
of l)CM'[HMual \<»uth, the spirit of national iiumorlalily, the 
s^^cret of this immortolity is this happy union of soul 
with intellc'ci. 

You will now ask me where and how did the Chiiic'^** 
IXHiple g(a thi ,'^-cret of national immortality — this happv 
union of soul with intellect, which has enable<l them as a 
race and nation to live a life of perix'tual youth? Tin*, 
answer, of course, is that they got it from their eivilisiition. 
Now you will not expect me to give you a lecture on 
I'hinese eivilisiition within the time at iny disposal. But I 
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will try to tell you sometliing of the Chinese civilisation 
which has a bearing on our present subject of discussion. 

Ijet me first of all tell you that there is, it seems to me, 
one great fundamental difference between the Chinese 
civilisation and the civilisation of modern Europe. Here 
lot me quote an admirable sjiying of a famous living art 
<*ritio, Mr. Bernard Berenson. Comparing European with 
Oi iental art, Mr. Berenson stiys: — “Our European art has 
the fatal tendency to bt^come science and we hardly possess 
a msisterpiece which does not bear the marks of having been 
// hatflejield for diitnded interoifs.'' Now what I want to 
siiy of the Europen civilisation is that it is, as Mr. Berenson 
sjiys of European art, a battlefield for divided interests; 
a coutinuou-' warfare for the divided interests of science 
and art on the one hand, and of religion and philosophy 
on the other; in fact a terrible battlefield where the head 
iind the h(.‘art — the soul and the intellect — come into 
constant contlict. hi the (liincse civilisatioin at least for 
the last 2,40h years, there is no such contlict. That, I say, 
is the one great fundamental difference bt‘tween the Chinese 
civilisation and the civilization of modern Eir-ope. 

In other words, what I want to say, is that in modern 
JOurofK', the jxiople have a religion which satisfies their 
heart, but not their head, and a philosophy which satisfies 
their head hut not their heart. Now let us look at China. 
Some people say that the (’hincse have no religion. It is 
ceiliiinly true that in (1iina even the mass of the people do 
not take anxiously to religion, I mean religion in the 
h^Airoivan anso of the word. The temples, rites and* 
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I'ereinonies of Taoism and Ba<ldlusm in I'luna aix' more 
objects of recreation than of edification: they touch the 
aesthetic sense, so to siK'ak, of the (Innese pconle rather 
than their moral or religkais sc^nsc; in fact, they appeal 
more to their imagination than to their heart or soul. 
Buv instead of s.i,ying that t^e ('Linese liave no I'eligion, 
it is perhaps more cor reed to say that the (-hinef^e do not 
^^ant — do not feel ilic Hr(<f of relxj ion. 

Now what is the explanation of this extraordinary fact 
that the Chinese ixiopie, eccn the mass of the population in 
China, do not feed the nwd of religion? It is thus given 
by an Englishman. Sir liolMui K. Douglas, Professor of 
Chinese in the London Cniversity, in his study of 
(V)»fucianism, Sfiys: — “Upwards of forty generations of 
Chinamen have lx)en absolutely subjected to the dictii of one 
man. Being a (diinamati of Chinamen the teachings of 
CV)nfneius wore specially suited to the nature of those he 
taught. The Mongolian mind being nnineniln phlegmatic 
and nnspcculative^ naturally robols against the idea of 
investigating matters beyond its experiences. With the 
idea of a future life still una wakened, a plain, niiitter-of-fact 
system of mobility, such as that enunciaied by Confucius, 
was sufficient for all the wants of the (-diinese.” 

That learned English professor is right, when he says 
that the Chinese people do not feel the need of religion, 
Ixjcause they have tVie teachings of C!onfueius, hut he is 
altogether wrong, when he asserts that the Chinese jieople 
do not feel the need of religion because the Mongolian mind 
is phlegmatic and unspeculative. In the first place religion 



is not a mailer of sjx^calatiou. lieligioii is a mattor of 
feeling, of emotion ; it is something which has to do witli 
Die human soul. The wild, savage man of Africa even, as 
soon as he emerges from a mere animal life and what is 
{‘ailed the soul in him, is awakened, — feels the need of 
religion. Therefon‘ although the Mongolian mind may \m}, 
phk^gmatk* and uuspeculative, the Mongolian Chinaman, 
wliO, I thnik it must 1 k‘ a{lmitted, i.^** a higher tyjx of man 
than the wild mon Africa also has a soul, and, having a 
soul, must fe(^l the lu^ed of religion unless he has something 
which (an taki^ for liim the jdaei; of religion. 

Tlu‘ truth i»f the matter is, — the reason why the 
Chiiu^st' [leoj^le do not tVt l tlu- m‘cd of religion is because 
they have Jo ( oiifiKaanisni e system of philosophy aud 
{‘thies, a '^Mithesis of human society and civilisation 
which can lak(‘ the place of r(‘ligion. People say that 
(’onfuciani^in is imt a ndigiou It is perftvtly true that 
( 'onfiU'ianism i> not a religion in onHiiary Europi^an 
sc‘ns(‘ {>f (la* wonl. lint then I Siiy the greantess of 
( 'onfueianism lies (wcu in dial it is anf a religion. 

In fai't, (lie greatness of Ctaifucianism is that, without 
iH'ing a religion, it can take the place of religion; it can 
make men <lo without religion 

Now in ('rder to undersunal how < oiifueianisni (‘an 
take the place of religion ‘v<‘ must try aial tind out the 
reason why mankind, it seem< to me, feel the need of 
of religion. Mankind, it stvms to me, feel the need of 
religi{Mi for the same reason that they feel the need of 
s<.*ienee, (»f art and of philosi>i)hy. The reason is iHxausi-. 



ninn is a KiiiQ, who has a soul. Nusv hi iis take seience, 
I mean physical-science. What is tiie ruison which makes 
lui u take up tlie study of <iiotfCvf Most {X' 0 }>k now tlnnk 
that men <lo so, hecausc- ih-y want to have railways and 
ju roplaius. But the luotivt^ vh’ch impels the true men of 
ieiice to y>M?'sn ds study not lH‘e4uise they want 1o luivt* 
’.'iilways and ai roplanes. Nien hke the present pro<;ressive 
t'hinanien, who take up the stody < f scaaias ]K‘cause they 
aant ndiw as s and aeroplanes, will lawer ed. srienee. Tlie 
ii'ia^ men of science in Fanojx' in the [>ast wlio have worked 
toi the advancenuait of saence^ and laxai^ht about the 
p''^^ibiliiy of hiiiidin^ railways and aeroi)lancs, did rot 
tlniik at all of lailways and aeroplanes. What imjKdied 
llv>^- tru(* ineii t»f seieiH‘'‘ in KurojH^ and what made thorn 
suecoed in their \v(wk for the advancement of science, was 
iHcaiise tliey /(// /;< Hkw sokI: the luetl of understanding: 
tic' awful niy.sterv of the womlerful nniv(’rs(‘ in which wc 
live, Tlius mankind, I say, feel tlie need of reli^hm for 
the sanu' reason that they fci*! th<' nt'cd of science, art and 
pliilosophy; and the reason is Uvause man is a Ikuiio who 
iias a soul, and heeausi* tiic soul in him, wdiieh looks into 
the juist and future as well as the preS(3ni — not like animals 
wliieli live only in th(‘ present — feels the need of under 
landing the mvsiery of this universe? in which they live 
Tiitil men understund something of tlie nature, law, 
jairposc? and aim of the things wliieh they st‘e in the 
universe, they are like ehildren in a dark room wh(» feel 
tho danger, ins«'urity and uncertainty of everything. In 
fad, as an English j>oet Siiys, the harden of tlie mystery of 
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universe weighs upon them. Therefore mankind want 
science, art and philosophy for the same reason that they 
want religion, to lighten for them ‘‘the burden of the 
mystery, .... 

Tlie iieavy and tlie weary weight of 
• All this unintelligible world.’’ 

Art and poetry enable the artist and poet to see beauty 
and order in the universe and that lightens for them the 
burden of this mystery. Therefore a poet like Uoethe, who 
says: “He who has art, has religion,** does not feel the 
need of religion. Philosophy also enables the philosophers 
to see method and order in the universe, and that lightens 
for them the burden of this mystery. Therefore philos- 
ophers, like Spinoza, “for whom,** it has been said, “ Jlie 
crown of the intellectual life is a transport, as for the saint 
the crown of the religions life is a transport,** do not feed 
the need of religion. Lastly, science also enables the 
scientific men to see law and order in the universe, and 
that lightens for them the burden of this mystery. There- 
fore scientific men like Darwin and Professor Haeckel do 
not fixjl the need of religion. 

But for the mass of mankind who are not poets, artists, 
philosophers or men of science; for the mass of mankind 
whose lives an* full of hardships and who are exposed every 
moment to the shock of accident from the threatening forces 
of Nature and the cruel merciless passions of their fellow- 
men, what is it that can lighten for them the “burden of 
the mystery of all this unintelligible world?** It is religion. 
But how does mligion lighten for the mass of mankind the 



burden of this inysier}^? Religion, I Si\y, Ughtens this 
burden by giving the mass of i juinkind a sena^ of Sxcariiji 
and a senst^ of ji)er}nanente, in presence of the threatening 
forces of Niilum and the cruel merciless p.issiovis of their 
fellow-men and the mystery and terrier whicli these^ inspires 
religion giv(^s lo the mass of mankind a ivfuge — a refuc:e 
in which tlr y can iind a sense of .s*ec?/ri7// , and tliat refugi^ 
is a fK'liof in some supernatural Reing or kungs wlu> havi' 
absolute power and control over those forces which threaten 
them. Again, in presence of the cf>nstant change, victs- 
situde and transition of things in their own lives — hirih, 
childhood, youth, old age and death, and the mystery and 
uncertainty which these insinre, religion gives to the mass 
o! mankind also a refuge — a refuge in whi(*h they can tind 
a sense of pt Duatu ncr : and that refuge is the k'liof ii\ a 
future life. In this way, 1 say, n'ligion ligljtoiis for (la; 
mass of of mankind who are not poets, artists, [philosophers 
or scientiiie men, ihe burden of the mystery of all this 
unintelligible world, by giving them a sensc^ of Kjcurity and 
a sense of i)ermaiience iu their existence. Christ said: 

Peace 1 give unto you, peace which the world (tannot give 
and which the world cannot take away from you.” Thnt 
is w’hat I mcaii when I say that religion gives to the iruiss 
of mankind a sense of security and a sens<.', of [KU’maneiiee. 
Therefore, unless you can find something which can give o 
the mass of mankind the stune peace, the sfime sense of 
security and of permanence which religion affords them, the, 
mass of mankind will always feel the need of religion. 
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But I siiia (V)ufucianism, without being a religion can 
take the place of religion. Therefore, there must te some- 
thing in ('onfucianism which cun give to tlio mass of 
ouinkiial t]i(* Siunc- s*nist‘ of security and permanence which 
religion, atl'onls tluan. L(it us now find out what this 
something is in ('onfucianism which can give the same 
of si'cnrity and sense of perinaneneo Oiat religion 

gives. 

I have often ]»<‘en asked to sjiy what v onfuciiis has 
done for the ( hiiK .sf' nation. Now f <;an tell you of many 
Hungs wliieli I think Confucius has accomplished for the 
('hinese iK^oiile. Hut, as (o-day I have not tlio time, I will 
only h(‘re try \o UW you of one principal and mo>t import- 
Mut thing wliieli Confucius has done for the Chint\se natiSn 
-ilu* one thing he did in his life bv which, ('onfucius 
luinself .siiid, men in after ages would know him, would 
know* what lie had done for them. When I liave explained 
(<) you tins (Hie principal thing, you will then underskmd 
what that s«)m»‘thing is in Cimfucianism which can give to 
tlu* mass of mankind the same sense of security and sense 
of p«'niianenct‘ which religion alTords them. In order to 
e.Nplaiu this, I muM ask you to allow me to go a little more 
into iletail alunit Confucius and what he did. 

Confucius, as some of you may know, lived in what is 
railed a iX'riod of expansion in the history of t'hina — a 
inn’iod in which the feudal age had come to an end; in 
wliich the feudal, the semi-patrriarchal social order and 
form of government had to l)e expanded and reconstructed. 
This great change necessarily brought with it not only* 



oojifasion in the affairs of the \v< rl(i, hut also eoiifusioii in 
luen's nniKls. T have said that in the Cliinese civilization 
of the last 2 oOO years there ir no confiid between the heart 
and the head. But I must now kdl you that in the period^ 
exj'a’/>ion in 'vhieh (’onfiiclm, livfo there was tflso in 
< ’lnna, as iio\v in Europe, a fearful conOicI heiweer. tht^ 
hear: and head. The (’hinesr^ jwpli' in Confucius’s 
lime found ihem.selvcs with an immense svdc'ni of in.stitu- 
V. )ns, esiahlished facts, accredited dogmas, ( ustoms, laws — 
in faet, an immense system of .society end eivilization 
whicl\ had come down to them from th(‘ir venerated 
ancestors. Tn this system their life had to ]h‘ carried 
forwanl; yet they began to feel — they htul a staisi' that this 
syslem was not of their creation, that it hy no means 
<*onvsponde(l with the wants of their actual life; that, for 
them, it was cusiomary, not rational. Now the awakening 
of this sense in the diinese people 2,r)()h years ago was the 
auukeiiing of what in Huropt* to-day is called (lie modern 
spirit — the spirit of liberalism, the spirit of (‘la^uiry, to find 
out the why and the wlierefore of tilings. This modern 
spirit in Cliina tlien, stndng the want of corrc^spondence <»f 
the old order of society and civilisation with the wants of 
tluar actual life S(t itsidf not only to reconstruct a new 
order of society and eivillsation, hut also to find a basis for 
this new order of society and civilisjition. But all the 
attempts to find a new basis for soeioty and eivilisation in 
t'hiiia then failed. Some, while they satisfied the heiwl — 
the intellect of the Chinese people, did not satisfy their 
heart; others, while they satisfied their heart, did not 
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eatisfy their head. Hence arose, as I said, this conflict 
between the lieart and the head in China 2,500 years ago, 
as wee see it now in Europe. This conflict of the heart and 
head in tlie nevv' order of society and civilisation which 
men tnied to reconstruct made the Chinese people feel dis- 
satisfied with all civilisation, and in the agony and despair 
which this dissatisfaction produced, the Chinese people 
wanted to pull down and destroy all civilisation. Men, like 
Laot/u, then in China as men like Tolstoi in EurojX) to-day, 
seeing the nhstiry and suffering resulting from the conflict 
tx^tween tlu^ heart and the head, thought they saw someth- 
ing radicallv wrong in the very nature and constitution of 
society and civilisiition. Laotzu and ('huang-tzu, the most 
brilliant of l^aotzu’s disciples, told the ('hinese people to 
throw away all civilisjition. Jj^iotzu said to the people of 
China* “Leave all that you have and follow me; follow 
me to the mountains, to the hormit^s cell in the mountains, 
there to live a true life — a life of the heart, a life of 
immortality.’’ 

But Confucius, who also saw the suffering and misery 
of the then state of society and civilisiiiion, thought he 
nx'ognisc^d the evil was not in the nature and constitution of 
so<nety and civilisation, but in the wrong track which 
society and (dvilisation had taken, in the wrong basis which 
men had kiken for the foundation of society and civilisti- 
tion. Confucius told the Chinese people not to throw away 
their civilisation. (\)nfucius told them that in a true 
sixiety and inie civilisation — in a society and civilisation 
with a (rue !>asis men also could live a true life, a life of the 
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heart. In fact, Confucius tried hal’d 'lil his life to put 
society and civilisation on the right tmck; to give it a true 
basis, and thus prevent the destruction of civilisidion. But 
in the last days of liis l»fc, when (Confucius saw that he 
could not prevent the destruction of tb.c Chiiiest' civUisation 
— wliat did ht do*^ Well, us an archif^'ct who sei‘S his 
house on fire, burning and falling over his head, and is 
convinced that ho cannot possii»ly Siivc the building, knows 
that the only thing for him to d(» is to s^ive the drawings 
and plans of the building so that it may afterwards l)e built 
again; so Confucius, s(H)ing the inevitable d'^strueliou of the 
building of the ('hinese civilisation which he could not 
prevent, thought he would stive the drawings and jdans, 
aulci he accordingly saved the <lrawings and plans of the 
(Chinese civilisation, which are now pim‘rve<l in the Old 
Testament of tlie Chinese Billxj — the five Canonical Books 
known as the W'u. Ching, live canons. That, I say, was a 
great service which (-onfucius has done for the ('hines(‘ 
nation — he saved the drawings and plans of their civilisa- 
tion for them. 

Confucius, T say, wiien he Siived the drawings and 
plans of the Chinesfi civilisation, did a great s(*rvicc for th<* 
Chinese nation. Bat that is not the principal, the greatest 
service which Confucius has done for the ( hinese nation. 
The greatest service he did was that, in sjiving the draw ings 
and plans of their civilisiition, he made a new synthesis, a 
new interpretation of the plans of that civilisrition, and in 
that new synthesis he gave the C -hinese i^eople the true idea 
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of a Sialo — » true, rational, pnuanont, absolute basis of a 
State. 

Rut tlaai liato and Aristotle in ancient times, and 
Houssi^aii and Herbert Si)eneer in modern times also made a 
synthesis of civilistition, and tri(‘d to give a true idea of a 
State. Now wbat is tbe dilVereiUH' between the philosophy, 
the syntlu^sis of civilisjdion made by the great men of 
Euroj>e I have mentioned, and the synthesis of eivilisatioii 
— the system of pliilosophy and morality now known as 
(‘onfneianismV The difterenee, it seems to me, is tins. 
The philosophy of Plato and Aristotle and of Herbert 
Spencer has not lK.'come a religion or the equivalent of a 
religion, the a(*eepted faith of tiu* masses of a people or 
nation, whereas < 'onfueianism lias Ixvome a religion or the 
erpiivalent of a nTigion to even the mass of the ])opulation 
in Pliina. When 1 sn,y religion lu're, I mean religion, not 
in the narrow luiroiK‘an scaise of the word, hut in the broad 
universal ^^.'ns<^ Hoelhe Siiy:--*'* Nar mcmtlicJiC 3fvnschen 
irkeiint n <Uc ynfwr: iiur saonllicJiv Mtn.scluv Iclcn da^i 
Mi nsrhlirhe , Only the muss of mankind know what is real 
life; only the nias.s of mankind liven true human life.’^ 
Now \\hen we speak of religion in its broad imiversiil sense, 
we mean generally a system of teaehing with rules of 
eonduei which, as th)C‘the says, is accepted as true and 
binding Iw the mass of mankiml, or at least, by the mass of 
{>opulation in a. i>eople or nation. In this ]>road and 
universid of the word ('hristiauity and Buddhsim am 
religions. In this broad and universid sense, Confucian- 
ism, as you kiKuv, has Ixvome a religion, as its teachings 



have beca acknowledged to be true and its rules conduct 
to be bitiiling by the whole ('iunost^ race and nation, whoiv- 
as the philosophy of (’lato, of Aristotle and of Ilerkn-t 
Silencer has not Invonu* a religion ertai in this broad 
universal sensis That, I Siiy, is the <iilVeren(*e lH>tween 
^'onfucianism and tlie philosophy 04 Plato and Aristotle 
and of Herbert SjKsicer -liie one has venmined a philoso- 
])hy for the learned, wlaavas the other has Invoine a religion 
or the equivalent of a religion for the mass o\ the whole 
rhinosc nation as well a* for the karnod of (1nna 

In this broad iinivnsd s<*nH‘ of the word, I say v\)nfu- 
ciaiiism is a religion just as Pbristianily or Ihiddbism is a 
religion. But you will nanemlM^r I say that ( 'onfueianism 
is not a religion in tlie l^pivoiH^an sense of tlu^ word. What 
is then the dilTerenee iKdweon Confucianism and a religion 
in the Kurop(?jin sensi‘ of the word? Tluuv i<, of eouiH^ 
(lie ditfereiiet* tliat (la? one lias a .sujxu’natural origin and 
clement in it, whereas the other has not. But Insuh^s this 
<lilTerenee of siqxirnatural and non-sii|K‘riuiturab there is 
also another diirercaice Indween Confucianism and a religion 
in tlie KurojX'an staisc tlie word such as Christianity and 
Buddhism, and it is this. A religion in tl^^ Buroi)ean 
sense of the word Reaches a man to l)eag<>od 9/0/n. But 
Confu<‘iani.sm do< s more than this; Omfuciani.sm teaches a 
man to be a good cifizrn. The Christian Catecii ism asks: 
— “Wliat is the chief end of manV^ But llie Confucian 
Ciitechisra asks: — “What is tlie chief end of a of 

man, not in his individual life, hut nwui in his relation 
with his fellowmen and in his relation to the State, The 
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( hristian answers the words of his Catechism by saying: 
‘The chief end of man is to glorify God.’’ The Con- 
fucianist answers the words of his Catechism by saying: 
“The chief end of man is to live as a dutiful non and a good 
riiizeiu'' Tzii Yu, a disciple of ('onfucius, is quoted in the 
Sayings and Discourses of (‘/onfucius, saying: “A wise 
man devotes his attention to the foundation of life — the 
chief end of man. When the foundation is laid, wisdom, 
religion will come. Now to live as a dutiful son and good 
citizen, is not that the foundation — the chief end of man as 
a moral lK?ing?” In short, a religion in the European 
sense of the word makes in its object to transform man into 
a perfect ideal man by himself, into a saint, a Buddha, an 
angel, whereas Confucianism limits itstdf to make man into 
a good citizen — to live as a dutiful son and a good citizen. 
In other words, a religion in the Euroix)an sense of the 
word says: — “If you want to have religion, you must l)e a 
Hjiint, a Buddha, an angel;” whereas Confucianism Jays: 
— “If you live as a dutiful s<)n and a good citizen, you 
have religion.” 

In fact, the real ditVei’ence ]3etw^cn ('onfucianism and 
religion in the European sons^i of the word, such as Chris- 
tianity or Buddhism, is that the one is a personal religion, 
or what may bo called a (Imrch religion, whereas the other 
is a social religion, or what may Ix) called a State religion. 
The gretitost service, I say, which (’onfucius has done for 
the Chinese nation, is that ho gave them a true idea of a 
Suite. Now m giving this true idea of a State, Confucius 
nu\do that idea a religion. In Europe^ polities is a science, 
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l)iit ill China, since, Ckmfucius’ lime, politics is a religion. 
In short, the greatest service whidi Confucius has done for 
the (’liines.) nation, I say, is that ho gave them a Social or 
State religion. Confucius taught this State religion in a 
bonk which he wrote in the very last days of his life, a book 
to which ho gaw the name of Oh'un Ch'itf J(fc) Spiring 
find Autumn. Confucius gave the name of Spring ar»d 
AutAimn to this book because the obj(jct of the l>ook is to 
give th<^ real moral causes wliich govern the rise and fall — 
the Spring and Autumn of nations. The honk might also 
be called tho Ijatter Day Annals, like the Latter Day 
I’ampLlets of Carlyle. In this hook Confucius gave a 
rtsume of the history of a false and decadent state of society 
and civilisation in which ho tnicod all tho suifering and 
misery of that false and decadent state of siKuety and 
civilisation to its real cause — to the fact that men had not a 
true idea of a State; no right conception of the true nature 
of tho duty which they owe to the Stale, to the head of the 
State, their ruler and Sovereign. In a way C’onfucius in 
this book taught tho divine right nf kings. Now I know 
all of you, or at least most of you, do you now believe in the 
liiviue right of kings. 1 will not argue tho point with you 
hero. 1 will only ask you to suspend your judgment until 
you have heard what I have further to say. In tho moan- 
time I will just ask your permission to quote to you hero a 
siiying of Carlyle. Carlyle says: “Tho right of a king to 
govern us is either a divine right or a diabolic wrong.” 
Now I Mant you, on this subject of the divine right of 
kings, to remember and ponder over this saying of (’arlyle. 
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In this book Confucius hiught that, as in all the 
ordinary relations and dealings between men in human 
society, there is, besides the base motives of interest and of 
fear, a higher and nobler motive to influence them in their 
conduct, a higher and nobler motive which rises above all 
<^onsiderations of intorost and foiir, the motive called 
so in this important relation of all in human society, tint 
relation b(^tw(K}n the people of a State or nation and the 
IIoa<l of that State or nation, there is also this higher and 
nobler motive of Duty which should influence and inspire 
them in their conduct. But what is the rational basis of 
this duty which the pciople in a State or nation owe to the 
head of the State, or nation? Now in the feudal age before 
(Confucius’ time, with its S(mii-patriarcbal order of Society 
and form of (lovennnent, when the State was more or less a 
family, tho people did not feel so much the need of having a. 
<‘loar and firm ])asis for the duty which they owe to tlie 
Hoad of th(^ Static, because, as they were all members of oiu*. 
clan or family, the tie of kinship or natural alrcH’tion 
already, in a way, honnd them to the Head of the Stat^^ 
who was also tho senior member of their clan or family. 
But in Confucius’ time the feudal age, as I said, had come 
to an end ; wlum the State had outgrown the family, when 
the cili/itns of ;i Slate wore, no Ifinger composed of ti e 
members of a clan or family. It was, therefore, then 
nwessary to find a new, clear, rational and firm basis for 
the duty which the people in a State or nation owe to the 
Ilc^id of the State — their ruler and sovereign. Now what 



new basis did C'onfiioius Ihid for this dn.ty? Confucius 
found the new basis for ibis duty iu the word Honvur, 

When I was in Jai>an last 3'oar the ex-Ministet of 
Education, Baron Kikuchi, asked me to translate four 
idiinese characters taken from the book in which, as I said, 
Confucius taught tins Siata religion of his* The four 
characters were Minff jcn ta yi. I translatoil 

them as tiie Great Principle of Honour and duty. It is for 
this reason that the ( Iniiose make a siwial distinction 
l)eUveen Confucianism and all other religions by calling the 
system of teaching taught by Confucius not a chiao (Sic) — 
the general term in Chinese for religion wnth whicli they 
designate other religions, such as Buddhism, Mohammedan- 
ism and Christianity — )mt the 7)ii7ig chiao — the 

religion of Honour. Again the term chun tzu chih tao 
in the tojicbings of Confucius, translated by 
Dr. Legge as ‘‘the w^ay of iho supiu’ior man,’’ for which the 
lurarest equivalent in the JCuropeaii languages is moral Itnv 
— means literally, the way — the Law of the GentU vian, In 
fact, the w'holo system of philosophy and morality biught by 
Confucius may be summed up in one word: the Laiw of the 
Gentleman. Now Confucius codilied this law of the gentle- 
man and made it a Ileligion, — a State religion. Tlio first 
Article of Faith in this State Religion is Miiiff fen ta yi— 
the Principle of Honour and Duty — which may thus l>e 
called : The Great Code of Honour. 

In this State religion (’onfucius taught that the only 
true, rational, permaxiciit and absolute basis, not only of a 
State, but of all Society and civilisiition, is this law of the 
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gentleman, the sense of honour in man. Now you, all of 
you, even those who believe that there is no morality in 
politics— all of yi)U, I think, know and will admit the 
iinporUince of this sense of honour in men in human 
society . But I am not quite sure that all of you are aware 
of the absolute necessity of this sense of honour in men for 
th(j carrying on of every form of human society ; in fact, as 
the proverb which says: ‘‘There must bo honour even 
among thieves,” — even for the carrying on of a society 
oi thieves. Without the sense of honour in men, all 
society and civilisiition would on the instant break down 
and become impossible. Will you allow me to show you 
liow this is so? Let us lake, for example, such a trivial 
nuitb^r as gambling in .social life. Now unless men when 
Wioy sit down to gamble all recognise and feel themselves 
bound by the s(mse of honour to j)ay*when a certain colour 
of car<ls or dm) turns up, gambling would on the instant 
bi'ccrncj impossible. The merchants again — unless merch- 
ants nH’Ognise and feel ihcmselvos hound by the souse of 
honour to fultil their contracts, all trading would become 
impossible. But you will say that the merchant who repu- 
diaUiS his contract can bo taken to the law-court. True, 
but if there were no law-courts, what then? Besides, the 
law-court — how can the law-court make tho defaulting 
merchant fulfil his contrant? By force. In fact, without 
tho situse of honour in men, society can only be held 
together for a time by force. But then I think I can show 
you that force alo^e cannot hold society permanently toge- 
ther. The policeman who compels the merchant to fulfill 



his contraofc, iiF^s force. But the liwyor, magistmto or 
president of a republic — how does ho make the policoman 
do his duly? You know he carnival do it by force: but then 
by what? Either by the of honour in the policemen 
or by//Yn;(?. 

In modern times all over the wo’ 'd tu-day — and I am 
sorry to Siu now aho in Eiiina— iho lawyer, politician, 
mugistraio aiul pi'esidont <d a republic make the i)oliceman 
di) his duty by fraud, in modern times the lawyer, ix^itjc- 
ian, niiigistrate and president of a republic tell tim jxdico- 
man that he must do bis duty, l>o(iausc> it is for the good of 
sociirty and for tbc^ good of bis country; and that tlio good 
of society means that he, the policeman can get b.is pay 
n^ularly, without which he and his family w'ould die of 
starvation. The law’ver, politician or president of a n^pub- 
lie who tells (be policeiheii this, I Siiy, uses fraud. I Sfiy it 
is fraud, ]>{‘<‘au.-;e ibc good of the country, W'hich for the 
polic(unen naans (ifUnai shillings a week, w'hicb hardy 
keeps him and his hiinily from starvation, moans for tljo 
Iaw'y(n, politician, magistrate an<l president of a n4)u])lic t(in 
to twenty thousiind pounds a year, wdth a line house, 
electric light, motor cars and all the comforts and luxuries 
wdu'di the life blood labour of ten tbousiuids of men has to 
supply him. I say it is fraud Ixicausc. watbont tla^ n^cogni- 
tioii of a S(?nsc* of honour — tlio sense of lioiioiir which iraikes 
the gambler pay the last jxjnny in tis pocket to tlio pliiyer 
who wans from him, vlthouf fltia (f Irmonr, all 

transfer and poss{*ssioii of propoii}’ which mak(‘s the in- 
equality of rich and poor in society, as well as the 
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transfer of money on a gambling table, has no justification 
whatever and no binding force. Thus the lawy^er, politic- 
ian, magistrate or president of a republic, although they 
talk of the good of society and the good of the country, 
really depend upon the policeman's unconscious sense of 
honoul* which not only makes him do his duty, but also 
makes him respect the right of property and bo satisfied 
with fifteen shillings a week, while the lawyer, politician 
aivl president of a republic receive an income of twenty 
lliousand pounds a year. I, therefore, say it is fraud 
because while they thus demand the sense of honour from 
the policeman ; they, the lawjnr, politician, magistrate and 
president of republic in modern society l)elieve, openly 
stvy and act on the principle that there is no morality, no 
senses of honour in politics. 

You will remember what Caj’lyle, 1 told you, said — 
(hat the right of a king to govern us is either a divine right 
or a diabolic \N'rong. Now this fraud of the modern lawj^er, 
politician, magistrate and president of a republic is what 
(’arlyle calls a diabolic wrong. It is this fraud, this 
Jesuitism of the public men in modern society, who say and 
act on the principle that there is no morality, no sense of 
honour in |V)litics and yet plaasibly talk of the good of 
society and th(‘ good of the country; it is this Jesuitism 
which, us Carlyle stiys, gives rise to “the widespread sufler- 
ing, mutiny, delirium, the hot rage of sansculottic insurrec- 
tions, the cold nigo of resascitated tyrannies, brutal 
degmdation of the millions, the pampered frivolity of the 
units" which we sec^ in modem society to-day. In »hort, it 
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is this rom>)inaiioii of fraud and foivo, Jesuitism and 
Militarism, lawyer and iX)liceman, which has produce^l 
Anarchists and Anarchism in modern isocioty, this combina- 
tion of force and fraud outraging the moral sense in man 
and producing mildness wliich nuikes the Anarcliist throw 
bomb and dynamite against the ^awyor, politician, magis- 
tmto and president cf a rojmblic. 

In fact, a society without liio sense of honour in men, 
and without morality in its politicr-, caniua, 1 stiy, l>e hold 
together, or at any rate, caiiiiot last, l^'or in such a society 
the policeman, upon whom the lawyer, politician, magis- 
trate and president of a republic dopeiul to carry out their 
fraud, will thus argue with himself. lie is told that h(» 
must do his duty for the good of society. But lie, the poor 
policeman, is also a part of that socicjty — 1o himself and his 
family, at least, the must important part of that s(X‘iety. 
Now if by some other way than by Ixang a policeman, 
perhajis by Ixjing an anti-policeman, he can get letter pay 
to improve the condition of liimself and his family, that, 
also means the good of society. In that way the policeman 
must sooner or later come to the conclusion that, as there is 
no such thing as a sens(^ of lionour and morality in jiolitics, 
there is then no eartlily reason why, if ho can get kdtor 
pay, which moans also the good of society — no reiison why, 
insUiiid of being a policeman, he should not Ixicoine a. 
revolutionist or anarchist. In a society wlien tlio policeman 
once comes to tlio conclusion tliat tlioro is no reason why, 
if he C/un get Ixjtter pay, ho should not ]x)como a revolution- 
ist or anarchist — that sexsiety is doomed. Mencius said: — 
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'‘When Confucius completed his Spring iind Antumn 
Annals'’— the book in which lie taught the State religion 
of his and in wliich he showed that the societ}’' of his time 
— in which there was then, as in the world to-day, no 
sense honour in public men and no morality in politics 
— was doomed; when ('onfucius wrole that book, '‘the 
Jesuits and anarchists (lit. bandits) of his time, became 
afraid." (gl hi Jl« ^ If:) 

But tlu^ return from the digression. I say, a society 
without the s<?ns(^ of honour cannot be held together, 
cannot last. For if, as we hav(^ seen, even in the relation 
Ixdween wi\ connecte'd with matters of little or no vital 
importance such as gambling and trading in human 
S(»ciety, the lecognition of the souse of honour is so impor- 
tant and n(‘ces('ary, how much mor6 so it must be in the 
relations l>etwe(‘n incai in human society, which establish 
the two most (‘sscuitial instiiutions in that society, the 
lamily and the State. Now, as you all know, the rise of 
civil society in the history of all nations begins always with 
the institution of marriage. The CJiurch religion in 
EurojX' makes niarriag(; a tuicrc .mn! , /.c., something sacred 
and inviolable, The sanction for the sacrament of marria- 
ge in Europe is given ]>y the rhurch and the authority for 
the sjinction is (iod. But that is only an outward, formal, 
or so to speak, k‘gal Siuiction. The true, inner, the really 
binding sanction for the inviolability of marriage — as we 
Siv it in countries where there is no church religion, is the 

^Mciifins nk. Ill, Part 11 IX, 11. 
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sense of honour, the kiw of the gentleman in the man and 
veonmn. C'onfucius says, “The leeognition of the low of 
the gentleman lH3g ins with the recognitinn of the nOation 
lietween liusband and \vif» ^Tn other words, ihe reco- 
gnition of the sonst^ of honom— the tnv of the geullcman 
--ill all count nrs wfau'e tlwro is civil society, establishes 
the institution of marriage, Inc institution of marriage 
cstaldishes the Fionil'j. 

1 said that iho State religion which thnfueiiis taught 
is a Code of Honour, and 1 told you that Confucius made 
this Code out of the law^ of the gentleman. But now I 
must tell you that long before Cmifucius^ time there existed 
undelincd and unwritten code of the law of the gentleman 
knowm as li (j^) the Jaw of pro})riety, good taste or good 
manners. Later on in history before Confucius^ tina^ a 
great statesman arose in ('hina — the man known as ihe 
great Law-giver of C^iina, generally spoken of as the Duke 
of (dioii (fij (jj. c. 1135) — who first d(dined, fixed, 
and made a written code of the law of the genthman, 
known then in (’hina iis h\ ihv. law' of })ropriety, goo<l tasUt 
or good manners. This first wriitcai code of the gentleman 
m China,, made by the Duke of Chou, l>c‘came known as 
Chou li — the laws of good manners of the Duke of Chou. 
This Code of the laws of good manners of the Duke of 
Chou may l^e considcral as tlie pre-Confucian religion in 
('hina, or, as the Mosaic law of the Jewish nation KJore 

— IJie Ciiiwr-al onliTXII 4. 
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Christianity is called, the Religion of the Old Dispensation 
of the Chinese j)eople. It was this religion of the old 
dispensiition — the first written code of the law of the 
gentleman called the Law of good manners of the Duke of 
Chou— which first gave the sanction for the sacrament and 
inviolability of marriage in China. The Chinese to this 
day iherefore speak of the sacrament of marriage as Chov 
Kuikj Chill Li 5^:51 i}0) — the law of good manners of 
the Duke of Chou, By the instiiution of the sacrament of 
marriage, the pre-(hnfucian or Religion of the old Dispen- 
Siiiion in (Jhina established the Family. It secured once 
for all the stability and permanence of the family in 
('hina. This pre-Confucian or Religion of the Old Dis- 
j)enSixtion known as the law of good manners of the Dulv(‘ 
of Chou in ('hina might thus 1 k^ called a Family religion 
as distinguished from the Stoic religion which Confucius 
afterwards taught. 

Now ( 'Onfucius in the State ndigion which he taught, 
gave a new Dispensation, so to sjx^ak, to w’hat I have 
Civlled the Family religion which existed before his time. 
In other words, (k»nfucius gave a new, wider and 
more comprehensive application to the law of the 
gentleman in the State religion which he taught; and as 
the Family religion, or Religion of the Old Dispens^ition 
in (Jhina l)efore his time instituted the sacrament of 
marriage, so Confucius, in giving this new, wider, and 
more comprehensive application to the law of the gentleman 
in the State religion which he taught, instituted a new 
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sacrament. This new sacrainoiii which < onfucius institu- 
ted, instead of calling it — the Law of good inannon?, ho 
called it mimj Jen ia i/f\ which 1 have translated as the 
Great Principle of Ilononr and Duty or Code of Honour. 
By the institution of this luinfi Jen ia iji or Code of Honour 
Gcnfucius gave ilic < 'hinese people, instead of a luanily 
religion, whieh they had iKUore — a Rtate religion. 

Gonfucius, in the State religion which ho now gave, 
taugnt that, as under the old disponsfition, the I'amily 
religion the wife and hiishand in a family are bound by 
the sacrament of marriage, — to hold their contract, of 
marriage inviolable, so under the new disjensation of the 
State religion which he now gave, the (hinese j)eople and 
their Emperor in Ghina, are bound by this now sacrament 
called mi'tKj Jen ia yi — the (Jrcat Principle of Honour and 
Duty or Code of Honour — to hold the contract of allegiance 
between them as .something sacred and inviolable. In 
short, this new sacrament emailed ining Jen ta yi, or (yod<^ 
of Honour which Gonfucius instituted, is a Sacrament 
oj Allryiance, as the old sjicramcnt called Chou Kang Chih 
Li, the Ijaw of Good Manners of the Duke of t'hc^u is a 
sacrament uf marriage. In this way G/onfucius, as I stiid, 
gave a new, wider, and more comprehensive application 
to the law of the gentleman, and thus gave a new dis- 
pensation to what I have called the Family religion in 
China before his time, and made it a State religion, 
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In other words, this State religion of Confucius makes 
a sacrament of ilie contract of allegiance as the Family 
Religion in China l)cfore his time, makes a sacrament of 
the contract of marriage. As by the sacrament of marriage 
established by the Family Religion the wife is bound to be 
absolutely loyal to her husband, so by this sacrament of the 
contract of allegiance called vting fen ia yiy or Code of 
Honour establislu'd by the State religion taught by Con- 
fucius in ('hina, the ivoplc of China are bound to be 
absolutely loyal to the Emperor. This sacrament of the 
contract of allegiance in tlui State religion taught by 
(Vmfucius in ( hina might thus be called the Sacravienf or 
neUylon of You will rememlx)r what I said to 

you that Confucius in a way taught the Divine right of 
kings. Rut instead of living thaf Confucius taught the 
Divine right of kings 1 sliould properly have said that 
Confucius taught the Diehn uni y if Loyalty, This Divine 
or absolute duty of bwalty to the Emperor in Cliina which 
Confucius taught derives its sanction, not as the theory of 
the Divine right of kings in Europe derives its sanction 
from the authority of a sup('rnalural Being called God or 
from some abstruse phiU'sophy, ])ut from the law of the 
gentleman — the sens<‘ of honour in man, the same sense of 
honour which in all <*ountries nuikos the wdfe loyal to her 
husband. In fact, the absoluty duty * 0 ! loyalty of the 
Chinese people to the Em|K'ror wliicli C’onfucins taught, 
derives its s;inction from the sttme simple sense of honour 
which makes the nuTchant keep bis word and fulfil his 
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contract, and the gambler plaj^ the grino and pay his 
gambling debt. 

Now, as what J have called the Family religion, 
tlie religion of the old dis|>ensa^k)n in (’hiim and 
tlu Fharch iv]igl<»n in all ct. antrics, by llic insLitution of 
t)u‘ saciTiinent and inviolahilily of marriage establishes the 
r'amily, so what 1 have called the State religion in Fhyia 
which Confucius taught, by the institntion o^ this new 
Siicrament of the contract of allegiance, (‘stahlishes the 
State. If you will consider what a grent s«‘rviee the inai. 
who lirst instituted the Siicrameut and tstahlished the 
inviolability of marriage in the world has done for human- 
ity and the cause of civilisation, you will then, 1 think, 
understand what a great work this is which Confucius did 
when he instituted this new sacrament and established the 
inviolability of the contract of allegiance. The institution 
of the Siicrament of marriage secures iho sUihility find 
|K?rmanence of the Family, without which llie hiinuin nux^ 
would Ixjcomc extinct. The institution of this sacrament 
of the contract of allegiiiiioe secure the stability and 
t>ermanence of the State, without which human society and 
civilisation would all Ixj destroyed and mankind would 
return to the state of savage^s or animals. I then'fore said to 
you that the greatest thing which Confucius lias done for 
the Chinese people is that he gave them (he true idea of a 
State — a true, rational, permanent, and absolute basis of a 
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State, and in giving]; them that, he made it a religion, — a 
State religion. 

('ojifncias taught this State religion in a book which, 
as I told you, he wrote in the very last days of his life, a 
bt)ok U> which ho gave the name of Spring and Autumn. 
In this hook (Confucius first instituted the new sacrament 
of the contract of allegiance called ming fen ta yi, or the 
C.'odo of Honour. This sacrament is therefore often 
and generally spoken of as Chun Chin ming fen ta yi. 
(* I* « ^ SI) or simply Chun Chin ta yi — 
the Great Principle of Honour and Duty 
of the Spring and Autumn Annals, or simply the Great 
Code of the Si)ring and Autumn Annals. This book in 
which (,'onfucius taught the Divine duty of loyalty is the 
Magna Charta of the Chinese nQ.tion. It contains the 
sacred covenant, tlie sjicred social contract by which 
Confucius l)Ound the whole Cdiinese i>eople and nation to 
lie absolutely loyal to the Emperor, and this covenant or 
sacrament, this Code of Honour, is the one and only true 
Constitution not only of the Shite and Government in 
(hina, hut also of the Chinese civilisation. Confucius said 
it was by this hook that after ages would know him — know 
what he had done for the world. 

1 am afraid T have exhausted your patience in taking 
such a very long way to the point of what I want to say. 
But now wo have gc»t tc» the point where I last left you. 
You will reinemlK'r 1 said that the reason why the mass of 
mankind will always feel the need of religion — I mean 
religion in the Earo[>oan sense of the word — is because 
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religion gives tliem a refuge, the i.: an all powerful 

Ik‘ing called Ciod in which the} can find a st'nso of security 
and the sense of permanence in their existence, lint I siiid 
that the system of philosoph} and momlity which Confucius 
taught, known as Confucianism, can take the place of 
religion, can n ako men, evi si the mass of mankind do 
without religion. Therefore, there must be, I Haiti, 
something in onfucianisni which c-an give to men, to the 
muss of mankind, the same scnsi) of sctrurily aiul sense^ of 
)>trmaiienco which religion gives. Now, I think have 
found this something. This jyanething is the Divine duty 
of loyalty to the Emperor taught hy C'onfucius in the Shite 
religion which he has given to the ('hincK^ nation. 

Now, this absolute Divine duty of loyalty to the 
l^mperor of every man, woman, and child in the whole 
Chinese Empire gives, as you can iindcmtand, in the 
minds of the Chinese population, an absolute, trans- 
cendent, almighty power to the Em{)eror; and tliis 
l»elicf in the absolute, trau.sc('ndoni, almighty power 
of the Emperor it is which gives to thc‘ Chinesc‘ people, 
to the mass of the population in China, the stimo 
sense of st^curity which the belief in (xod in rcligon gives to 
the mass of mankind in other countries. Tlu? l)elief in the 
absolute, transom ndent, almighty ]»<nvcr of the Emix^ror 
also secures in the minds of the ('hincsci population 
the absolute stability and permanence of the State. This 
absolute stability and permanence of the State again secures 
the infinite continuancie and lasiingness of S(x;iety, This 
infinite continuance and lastingncss of society finally 
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secrures in the minds of the Chinese population the 
immortality of the race. Thus it is this belief in the 
immortality of the race, derived from the belief in the 
almighty power of the Emperor given to him by the 
Divine duty of loyalty, which gives to the ('hinese people, 
the mass of the population in ('hina, the same sense of 
l>cnmntnce in their existence which the belief in a future 
life of religion gives to the massM mankind in other 
countries. 

Again, as the absolute Divine duty of loyalty taught 
by ConfiKMUs secures the immortality of the race in 
the nation, so the (;ult of ancestor-worship taught in 
(JonfiKuanism stxaires the immortality of the race in the 
family. Indeed, the cult of ancestor-worship in China is 
not founded so much on the belief in a future life as in the 
belief <>1 (ho imuiortality of tlic' race. A CUiinese, when he 
dies, is not consoled by the lx*lief that he will live a life 
hereafter, hut by thclx'lief that his children, grandchildren, 
great-grand -chi Idnm, all th()S<' dearest to him, will 
rthinnh^r hnn, fliinJc (if hinf, hire Jtiri/ , io the end of tlna ^ 
and in tlisl way, in his imagination, dying, to a Chinese, 
is like going on a long, long journey, if not with the hope, 
at least, with a great “i>erhaps’' of meeting again. Thus 
this cull, of ancestor- worship, together with the Divine 
duty of loyally, in Confucianism gives to the Chinese 
i>coplt‘ the stime sens<' of permanence in their existence 
while they live and the Siime consolation when they die 
which tlui l>olie{ in a future life in religion gives to the 
mass of mankind in other countries. It is for his reason 
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that the Cliinese people the .ianio iiupc^rUuuv to this 

cult of ancestor-worship as ihoy do to tlio principle of the 
Divine duty of loyalty to the lOmpcroi. Mencius stiid: 
“Of the three great sins against filial piet\ ilio greatest is to 
have no posterity, “ Thus the wlrdu svstein of teaching of 
Confucius which T liave called iho religion in China, 

consists really only of two things, loyalty to the Minjxjroi 
and lilial piciy to parents— in (Jhineso, Vhung 
(J£ #) ^‘t.ct, the tlii-ec Articles of Faith, called tn 

Chinese the mii Icaiuj. (H throe cardinal duties ii 
Confucianism or the State religion of ^liina, are, in theii 
order of importance — first, absolutfj duty of loyalty to th(‘ 
Emperor; second, filial piety and ancestor- worship; third 
inviolability of marriage and absolute sulimissioii of the 
wife to the husband. The last two of the ilirco Articles 
were already in what T have ealli‘.d the I'amily religion, oi- 
religion of the old disjxaisation in Cliina l>(‘f(>ro Confucius’ 
time; but the first Article — absolute duty of loyalty (o the 
Emperor — was first taught by Ci)nfucius and laid down by 
him in the Stale religion or religion of tlu‘ now dispensation 
wliicli he gave to the Chinese nation. Tiiis lirsl Article of 
Faith — adsoluie duty of loyalty to the Einp(*ror — in 
Confucianism Uikes the }>laee and is the ecpiivalent of tin* 
First Article of F.iith in all religions— the belief in Cod. 
It is Ixcauso (’onfucianism has this oquivaliint for the iKdiel 
in God of religion that Confucianism, as I have sh<» ..n you, 
can take the place of religion, and the (Jhiiu'sc* people, even 
the mass of the population in China, do not fe(?I the need of 
religion. 
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But now you wull ask me how without a belief in God 
wdiich religion teaches, how can one make men, make the 
mass of mankind, follow and obey the moral rule which 
Confucius teaches, the absolute duty of loyalty to the 
Emperor, as you can by the authority of God which the 
]>elief in God gives, make men follow and obey moral 
rules given by religion? Before I answer your question, 
will you allow me first to point out to you a great mistake 
which people make in believing that it is the sanction 
given by the authority of God which makes men obey the 
rules of moral conduct. I told you that the sanction for 
the sacrament and inviolability of marriage in Europe is 
given by the Church, and the authority for the sanction, 
the Church says, is from God. But I said that was only 
an outward formal saction. The real true inner sanction 
for the inviolability of niariiage, as we see it in all 
countries where there is no Church religion, is the sense of 
honour, the law of the gentleman in the man and w’^oman. 
Thus the real authority for the (Obligation to obey rules of 
moral conduct is the moral sense, the law of the 
gentleman, in man. The belief in God is, therefore, not 
necossary to make men obey rules of moral condjfcct. 

It is this fact w'hicli has made sceptics like Voltaire* 
and Tom Paine in the last century, and rationalists like 
Sir Hiram Maxim to-day, say, that the belief in God is a 
fraud or imposture invented by the founders of religion 
and kept up by priests. But that is a gross and 
propostemus libed. All great men, all men with great 
intellect, have all ahva5’s believed in God, Confucius also 
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believed in God, allhough lie seldom spoke of it. Even 
Napoleon with his great, practical intellect believed in 
(lod. As the Psalmist says: ‘'Only the fool — the man 
with a vulgar and shallow intellect — has said in liis hearty 
‘There is no God/’^ But tlie belief in God of inen of 
great intelk^ct is different fiT^n the belief in God of th<' 
mass of mankind. The belief in God of men of great 
intellect is that of Spinoza: a belit f iii the Divine Order of 
tlie Univers(‘. Confucius ssid: “At fifty I knew the 
(Ordinance of God” * — f.r., the Divine Onler of tbo 
Universe. Men of gieat intellect have given ditTcrent 
names to this Divine Order of the Universe. The German 
Fichte calls it tlie Divine idea of the Universe. In 
])hilosophical language in Oliiiui it is called Tao — tlie 
Way. But whatever name men of great intellect may 
give to this Divine Order of the Universe, it is the 
knowledge of this DiviiH‘ Order of the Universe wdiicli 
makes men of great intellect soo the ahsolnlc necessity of 
obeying rules of moral conduct or moral laws wliicJi form 
part of that Divine Order of the Universe. 

Thus, although the belief in G(.d is not necessary to 
make men obey the rules of moral conduct, yet tlio belief 
in God is necessary to make men see tlie almdvic necessity 
of obeying these rules. It is the knowledgcof the absolute 
necessity of obeying the rules of moral conduct wdiich 
enables and makes all men of great intellect follow and 
(^hey those rules. Confucius says: “A man w’itliout a 
A .. 

— I>iFConrst*s aiul Chap. II 4. 
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knowledge of the Ordinance of God, i.c., the Divine Order 
of the Universe, cannot be a gentleman f But then, the mass 
of mankind, who have not great intellect, cannot follow 
the reasoning which leads men of great intellect to the 
knowledge of the Divine Order of the Universe and cannot 
therefore understand the absolute necessity of obeying 
moral laws. Indeed, as Matthew Arnold says: ‘‘Moral 
rules, apprehended as ideas first, and then rigorously 
followed as laws are and must be for the sage only. The 
mass of mankind have neither force of intellect enough 
to apprehend them as ideas nor force of character enough 
to follow them strictly as laws.’^ It is for this reason that 
the philosophy and morality taught by Plato, Aristotle 
and Herbert Spencer have a value only for scholars. 

But the value of religion is that it enables men, 
enables and can make even (lie mass of mankind who 
have not force of intellect nor force of character, to strictly 
follow and obey the rules of moral conduct. But then 
how and by what means does religion enable and make 
men do this? People imagine that religion enables and 
makes men obey the rules of moral conduct by teaching 
men the belief in God. But that, as I have shown you, is 
a great mistake. The one and sole authority which 
makes men really obey moral laws or rules of moral 
conduct is the moral sense, (he law of the gentleman in 
them. Confucius said: “A moral law which is outside 

. » 
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of man is not a moral law.*’ Even Clirist in teaching 
His religion says ; ‘The Kingdom of God is within 3^00,” 
I say, therefore, the idea whith people have that religion 
makes men obey the rules of moral condutft by means of 
teaching ihem the belief in God is a mistake, Martin 
Lutlier says admii ibly in his commenUiry on tlie Book of 
Daniel; “A God is simply that whereon the human 
heart rests with trust, faith, hope and love. If tlie resting 
is right, then the God, too, is right; if the resting rs 
wrong, then the God, too, is illusory.” This belief in 
God taught by religion is, therefor, only a rcsiimjj or, as 
I call it, a refuge. Men rightly call tins belief in 
God — in the Divine Ordsr of the Universe taught by 
religion — a faith, a trust, or, as I called it, a refuge. 
Nevertheless, this refuge, the belief in God, taught by 
religion, althougli only a faith, a trust, helps towards 
enabling men to obey tlie rules of moral condect, for, as 1 
said, the belief in God gives to men, to the mass of 
mankind, a sense of securit3^ end a sense of permanence 
ill their existence. 

But if the belief in God taught by religion only hcliKS 
to make men obey the rules of moral conduct, what is it 
then upon which Religion depends princijially to make 
men, to make the mass of mankind, obey the rules of 
moral conduct? It is inspiration, Matthew Arnold truly 
say says: “The noblest souls of wdiatever creed, the 
pagan Empedocles as well as the Christian J^aul, have 
insisted on the neceseity of inspiration, a living emotion 
to make moral actions perfect.” Now what is tliis inspira- 
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lion or living emotion in Religion, the parmount virtue of 
Religion upon which, as I said, Religion princpally 
depends to make men, to enable and make even the mass 
of mankind obey the rules of moral conduct or moral 
laws? 

You will remembe I told you that the whole system of 
tlie teachings of C.V)nfucius may be summed up in one 
\fford: the Law of the Gentleman. Confucius calls this law 
of the gentleman a sscret. Confucius says: ‘The law 
of the gentleman is to be found everywhere, and yet it is 
a secret.” Nevertheless Confucius says: “The simple 
intelligence of ordinary men and women of the people 
oven can know something of this seoroi. The ignoble 
nature of ordinary men and women of the people, too, 
can carry out this law of the gentleman.” For this reason 
Goethe, who also knew tliis secret — the law of the gentle- 
man of (k)nfucins, called it an “open secret.” Now 
where and how did mankind come to discover tins secret? 
C/onfucius said, you will remember, I told you that the 
recognition of the law of the gentleman began with the 
recognition of the relation of husband and wife — the true 
relation between a man and woman in marriage. Thus 
the secret, the open secret of Goethe, the law of the 
gentleman of Confucius, was first discovered by a man 
and woman. But now, again, how did the man and the 
woman discover this secret — the law of the gentleman of 
Confucius? 
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I told yoi^ tliat the nearest equivalent in the Eurojioan 
languages for the law of the gentleman of Confucius, is 
moral law. Now what is the diirercneo hctwecii the law of 
the gentleman of Confucius and moral law — I mean the 
moral law or law of morality of the pbilosoplier ami mora- 
list as distinguish. ‘d from religton or luv of jiiorality tauglit 
by religious teachers. In order to u?ukrstand tliis ditlV- 
rciices between the law of the genllenuin of Coiifuciiis and 
the moral law of the pliilosopher and inondi^t, lot us liTst 
find out the diilerence that there is hcLweeii religion and 
the moral law of tlie philosopher and moralist. 

Tlie moral law of the philosopher t* IlH us v;e must 
obey the law of our being called Eeason, Ihit Reason, as 
it is generally understood, means our ivasoning pow(‘r, 
that slow process of mind or int(*llect which enahles us to 
distinguish and recognise tlie (Ufuiahlr iwoperties and 
qualities of the outward forms of things. Iteason, our 
reasoning power, therefore, enables us to see in moral 
relations only the definable propertii'S and rpialities, the 
mores, the momlity, as it is rightly <nilled, the outward 
manner and dead form, tlie })ody, so to sjxak, of right and 
WTong, or justice. Eeason, our reasoning power almie. 
cannot make us see the vurfcjlnahlc, living, absolute 
essence of right and wrong, or justice, tlic life or soul, so 
to speak, of justice. For this reason Laotzu says; *‘Tho 
moral law tliat can be expres.sed in language is not the 
absolute moral law. The moral idea tliat can bo defined 
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with words is not the absolute moral idea/^f The moral 
law of the moralist again tells us we must obey the law of 
our being, called Conscience, our heart. But then, as 
the Wise Man in the Hebrew Bible says, there are many 
devices in a man’s heart. Therefore, when we take Con- 
science, our heart, as the law of our being and obey it, we 
are liable and a})t to obey, not the voice of what I have 
called the soul of justice, the indefinable absolute essence 
of justice, hut the many devices in a man’s heart. 

In other words Keligion tells us in obeying the law of 
our being we must obey the true law of our being, not the 
animal or carnal law of our being called by St. Paul the 
law of the mind of the fleshy and very w^ell defined by the 
famous disoij>lc of Auguste Comte, Monsieur Littre, as the 
law of self-preservation and reproduction; but the true law 
of our being called by St. Paul the lam of the viindf of the 
Spirit, and defined by Confucius as the law^ of the gentle- 
man. In short, this true law of our being, w^hich Religion 
tells 119 to obey, is what Christ calls the Kingdom of God 
within us. Thus wo see, as Confucius says, Religion is a 
spiritualized, a deei)cr law* than the moral law of the 
philosoidier and moralist. Therefore, Christ said: ‘^Ex- 
cept your righteousness (or morality) exceed the righteous- 
ness (or morality) of the Scribes and Pharisees (f.c., 
philosopher and moralist) ye shall in no w*ise enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ 

Now*, like Keligion, the law of the gentleman of 
Confucius isi also — a deeper law* tl)an the moral law of 
the philosopher and moralist. The moral Unv of the 
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philosopher and moralist tells us wo must obey the law of 
our being called by tlie philosopher, Reason, and by the 
moralist, Conscience. But, like Religion, the law of the 
gentleman of Confucius tells us we inusl obey the true law 
of our being, not the law of being of the average lyan in 
the pkect or of tl)e vulgar and impure person, but the law 
of being of what Emerson colls ‘'the simplest and purest 
minds’^ in the world. In fact, in order to know wliat the 
law of being of the gentleman is, we must first he a 
//o/diema/i and have, in the words of Emerson, the simple 
and pure mind of the gentleman devedoped in Iiim. For 
this reason Confucius says: ‘^It is tho man that can raise 
tlie standard of the moral law, and not the moral law that 
(Mil raise tlie standard of the man,^’’^ 

Nevertheless Confacius says we can know what the 
law of the gentleman is, if we will study and try to acquire 
the fine feeling or good taste of tlie gentleman. Tho word 
in Chinese li m) for good taste in the teaching of 
Confucius lias been variously translated as ceremony, 
propriety, and good manners, but the word means really 
good taste. Now this good taste, tlie fine feeling and good 
taste of a gentleman, when applied to moral action, is 
wlnt, in European language, is called the seme of hononr, 
III fact, the law of the gentleman of Confucius is nothing 
else but the sense of honour. This seiiso of honour, called 
by Confucius the law of the gentleman, is not like the 
moral law of the philosopher and moralist, a dry, dead 

^ - Discourses und J-ayings Cliap. XV” 28. 
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knowledge of the form or formula of right find wrong, but 
like the Righteousness of the Bible in Christianity, an 
instinctive, living, vivid perception of the indefinable, 
absolute essence of right and wrong or justice, the life and 
soul of justice called honour. 

Now, we can answer the question : How did the man 
and woman who first recognised the relation of husband 
and wife, discover the secret, the secret of (ioethe, the law 
rif the gentleman of Conrucius? The man and woman 
w’ho discovered tliis secert, discovered it because they had 
the fine feeling, the good taste of the gentleman, called 
when applied to moral action the sense of honour, which 
made them see the undefinablo, absokile essence of right 
and wTong or justice, the life and soul of justice called 
Honour. But then what gave, what inspired the man and 
woman to have this line feeling, this good taste or sense of 
honour which made tliein see the soul of justice called 
Honour? This beautiful sentence of Joubert wall explain 
it. Joubert says: “Les homines ne soiit justos qu’envers 
ceux quMls aiincnt. A man cannot be truly just to his 
neighbour unless ho lores him.” Therefore the inspiration 
which made the man and woman see wdiat Joubert calis 
true justice, the soul of juMice called Honour, and thus 
enable them to discover tlio .secret — the open secret of 
Goethe, the law of the gentleman of Confucius — is Loir — 
the love between the man and the w’oman, which gave 
birth, so to speak, to the law of the gentleman ; that secret, 
(he {X)sses3ion of which has enabled mankind not only t<* 
build up society and civilisation, but also to establish 
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religion — to imd God. You can now understand Goethe’s 
confession of faith which he puts into the month of Faust , 
beginning with the words: 

Lifts not tlje Heaven its dome above? 

both not the firm-set Earth beneatii us liet* * 

Now, I told you that it is not the beliel in Ciod taught 
l)y religion, which makes men obey the rules of moral 
conduct. What really makes men obey the rules of moral 
conduct is the law of the gentleman — the Kingdom of 
Heaven \vithin us — to which religion appeals. Therofon' 
tlie law of the gentleman is really the life of religion, 
whereas the belief in God togetlier with the rules of moral 
conduct which religion teaches, is only the body, so to 
speak, of religion. But if the life of religion is the law of 
the gentleman, the sottl of religion, the source of inspira- 
tion in religion, — is Love, This love does not merely 
mean the love between a man and a woman from whom 
mankind only first lesrn to know it. Love includes all 
true human affection, the feeling of affection between 
parents and children as w’ell as the emotion of love and 
kindness, pity, compassion, mercy towards all creatures; 
in fact, all true human emotions contained in that Cliinese 
word Jen, (t) for whicli the nearest equivalent in the 
European languages is, in the old dialect of Ohristianity, 
godliness, because it is the most godlike quality in man, 
and in modern dialect, humanity, love of humanity, or, in 
one word, love. In short, tlie soul of religion, the sourcti 
of inspiration in religion is this Chinese word Jra, love — 
or call it by what name you like — which first came into 
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the world as love between a man and a woman. This, 
then, is the inspiration in religion, the paramount virtue 
in religion, upon which religion, as I said, depends princi- 
pally to make men, to enable and make even the mass of 
niankifid obey the rules of moral conduct or moral laws 
which form part of the Divine Order of the universe. 
Confucius says: “The law of the gentleman begins with 
the recognition of husband and wife; but in its utmost 
reaches, it reigns and rules supreme over heaven and earth 
— the whole universe.’’ 

We have now found the inspiration, the living 
emotion that is in religion. Bui this inspiration or living 
emotion in religion is found not only in religion — I mean 
Church religion. This inspiration or living emotion is 
known to everyone wdio has over felt an iaipulse which 
makes him obey the rules of moral conduct above all 
considerations of self-interest or fear. In fact, this in- 
spiration or living emotion that is in religion is found in 
every action of men which is not prompted by the base 
motive of self-interest or fear, but by the sense of duty and 
honour. This inspiration or living emotion in religion, I 
say, is found not only in religion. But the value of 
religion is that the words of the rules of moral conduct 
which the f<uinders of all great religions have left behind 
them have, what tlie rules of morality of philosophers and 
moralists have not, this inspiration or living emotion 
which, as Mathew Arnold says, Ufjhfs up those rules and 
makes it easy for men to ol)ey them. But this inspiration 
or living emotion in the words of the rules of conduct of. 
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religion again is found not only in religion. All the 
words of really great men in literature, especially poets, 
have also this inspiration or living emotion that is in 
religion. I'he words of Goethe, for instance, which I 
have just quoted, have also this inspiration or. living 
emotion. But tlie words of groat men in literature, 
unfortunately, cannot reach the mass of mjiking hecause 
all great men in literature speak the language of educated 
men, which the mass of mankind cannot underata*ud. 
The founders of all the great religions in the world have 
this advantage, that they were mostly uneducated men, 
and, speaking the simple language of uneducated men, can 
make the mass of manking underetatid them. The real 
value, therefore, of religion, the real value of all the great 
religions in the world^ is that it can convey the inspiration 
or living emotion which it contains even to the mass of 
mankind. In order to understand how this inspiration or 
or living emotion came into religion, into all the great 
religions of the world, let us find out how these religions 
came into the world. 

Now, the founders of all the great religions in the 
world, as we know, wore all of them men of exceptionally 
or abnormally strong emotional nature. Tiiis abnor- 
mally strong emotional nature made them feel intensely 
the emotion of lover or human affection, which, as I have 
said, is the source of the inspiration in religion, the soul 
of religion. This intense feeling or emotion of love or 
human affection enabled them to see what I have called 
the indefinable, absolute essence of right and wrong or 
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Justice, tlie soul of ju'^licc which they called righteousness, 
and this vivid perception of the al^rolulc essence of justice 
enabled th(*in to see the unity of the laws of right and 
wrong or moral laws. As they were men of exceptionally 
strongiemolional nature, they had a powerful imagination, 
which uii(‘ons(‘ionsly personified this unity of moral laws 
as an almighty sn])m’nalural Being. To this supernatural 
almighty Being, the personified unity of moral laws of 
tli^r imagination, they gave the name of God, from whom 
(hey also believed that the intense feeling or emotion of 
love or human afTection, which they felt, came. In tliis 
way, then, the inspiration or living emotion that is in 
religion came into religion ; the ins(jiratioii that lights up 
the rules of jnoral conduct of religion and siij^plies the 
emotion or motive power needful for carrying llie mass of 
mankind, uhaig the straight and narrow way of moral 
conduct. But now the value of religion is not onl}’ that 
it has ail inspiration or living emotion in its rules of moral 
conduct wliich lights up these rules luul makes it easy for 
men to obey them. Tlie value of religion, of all tlie great 
religions in tlie world, is that they have an organisation 
for awakening, exeiiing, and kindling the inspiration or 
living emotion in men necessary to make them obey the 
rules of moral conduct . This organisation in all the groat 
religions of the world is called the Church. 

Tht' Clmrcli, many people believe, i§ founded to teach 
men tlie belief in (ual. But that is a great mistake. It is 
tliis gnat mistake of the Christian Churches in modern 
times which has made honest men like the late Mr. J. A. 
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Frcude feel disgusted with the modern Chiistian Churches. 
Mr, Froude says: “Many a hundred sermons liave I 
heard in England on the mysteries of the faith, on tlie 
divine mission of the clergy, on apostolic succession, etc,, 
l)nfc never one that I can recollect on common liomj^ty, on 
those primitive commandments, 'Thou shall not lie^ ai\d 
‘Thou salt not steal,’ “ But then, witl> all deference to 
Mr. Froude, I think he is also wrong when he says here 
that the Church, the Christian Cljurch, (mght to te!ich 
morality. The aim of the establishment of the Church no 
doubt is to make men moral, to niaku u.^n obey the rules 
of moral conduct such as “Thou shalt not lie** and “Thou 
shalt not steal.” But the function, the true function of 
the Churcli in all the great religions of the world, is not to 
teach morality, but to teach reli(jio7i, which, as I hav(‘ 
shown you, is not a dead square rule sueli as “Thou shalt 
not lie” and “Thou shalt not steal,” but au inspiration, a 
living emotion to make men obey those rules. The true 
function of tlie Church, therefore, is not to teach morality, 
but to inspire morality, to inspire men to bo moral; in 
fact, to insj)ire and fire men with a living emolion which 
makes them moral. In other words, the Church in all the 
great religions of tlio world is an organisation, as 1 said, 
ff>r awakening and kindling an inspiration or living 
oiiiotion in men necessary to make tliem obey the rules of 
moral conduct. •But how does the Churcli awaken aid 
kindle tljis inspiration in men? 

Now, as well all know, the founders of all the great 
religions of the world not iioly gave an iiisjaration or 
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living emotion to the rules of moral conduct which they 
taught, but they also inspired their immediate disciples 
with a feeling and emotion of unbounded admiration, love, 
and enthusiasm for their person and character. When 
the gre^^t teachers died, their immediate disciples, in order 
to keep up the feeling and emotion of unbounded admira- 
tion, love, and enthusiasm which they felt for their 
teacher, founded a Church. That, as we know, was the 
origin of the Chin eh in all the great religions of the world. 
The Church thus awakens and kindles the inspiration or 
living emotion in men necessary to make them obey the 
rules of moral conduct, by keeping up, exciting and 
arousing, the feeling and emotion of unbounded admira- 
tion, love, and enthusinsm for the person and character of 
the first Teacher ixnd Founder o( religion which the 
immediate disciples originally felt. Men rightly call not 
only the belief in Ciod, but the belief in religion a faiths a 
trust; but a trust in whom? In the first teacher and 
founder of their religion who, in Mohammedanism is 
called the Prophet and in Christianity the Mediator, If 
you ask a conscientious Mohammedan why he believes in 
God and obeys the rules of moral conduct, he will rightly 
answer you that he does it because he believes in Moham- 
med the Prophet. If you ask a conscientious Christian 
why he believes in CJod and obeys the rules of moral 
conduct, he will rightly answer you tliat he does it because 
he Christ, Thus you see tlie belief in Mohammed, 
the love of Clkdst, in fact the feeling and emotion, as I 
said of unbounded admiration, love, and enthusiasm for 
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the first Teacher and Founder or religion which it is the 
function^of the Church to keep up, excite and arouse in 
men — is the source of inspiration, the real power in all the 
great religions of the world by which the}’’ are able to 
make men, to make the mass of mankind obey the rijles of 
moral conduct.*' 

In have been a long way, but now I can answer the 
question which you asked me awhile ago. You asked me, 
you will remember, how without a belief in God whicli 
religion teaches — how can one make men, make the mass 
of mankind, follow and obey the moral rule which Confu- 
cius teaches in hie State religion — the absolute duty of 
loyalty to the Emperar? I have shown you that it is not 
the belief in God taught by religion which really makes 
men obey moral rules of rules of moral conduct. I allowed 
you that religion is able <o make men obey the rules of 
moral conduct principally by means of an organisation 
called the Church which awakens and kindles in men an 
inspiration or livige motion necessary to make them obey 
those rules. Now, in answer to your question I am going 
to tell you that the system of the teachings of Confucius, 
called Confucianism, the State religion in China, like the 
Church religion in other countries, makes men obey the 
rules of moral conduct also by means of an organisation 
corresponding to the Church of the Church religion in 
other countries. This organisation in the State religion of 

^ Mencius, speaking of the two purest and most Christlike charac- 
ters in Chinese history, said: “When men heard of tije spirit anti 
temper of Po-vy and Shu-ch*i, tlie dissolute niflian became unselfish and 
the cowardly man had courage. “ Mencius Bk, III, Part II IX, II. 
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Confucianism in China is — the school. The school is the 
Church of the State religion of Confucius in China. As 
you know, the same word ^^chiao'^ in Chinese for religion 
is also the word for education. In fact, as the Church in 
Chinapis the school, religion to the Chinese means educa- 
tion. The aim and object of the school in China 
is not, as in modern Europe and America to-day, to teach 
mgn how to earn a living, how to make money, but, like 
the aim and object of the Church religion, to teach men to 
understand what Mr. Froude calls the primitive command- 
ment, ^ ‘Thou shalt not lie” and “Thou shall not steal” ; 
in fact, to teach men to know what is right, and wrong. 
“Whether we provide for action or oonversalion, says Dr. 
Johnson, “whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, the 
first roquisito is tlie religions and moral knowledge of 
right and wrong. 

But then wo have soon tiuit (lie Church of tho Church 
religion is able to make men obey the rules of moral 
conduct by awakening and kindling in men an inspiration 
or living emotion, and that it awakens and kindles this 
inspiration or living emotion ])rinci pally by exciting and 
arousing the feeling and emotion of unbounded admira- 
tion, love, and enthnsiasm for tlie character and person of 
the first Teacher and Fouiider of religion. Now, hero 
there is a ditTerence between the school — the Church of the 
State religion of Confucius in China — and the Church of 
the Church religion in other otaintries. The school — the 
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Cliurch of the State religion in China- -it is true, enables 
and makes men obey the rules of moral conduct, like 
tlie Church of tlie Church religion, h1i?o by awakonijig and 
kindling in men an inspiration or Jiving emotion. But 
the means which the school in Chinn uses to awaken and 
kindle this inspiration or living env tion in men are 
different from those of the Church of the Churcli religion. 
The school, the Church of the Stale religion of Confucius 
in China, does not awaken and kindle this inspiration 
or living emotion in men by exciting and arousing the 
feeling of unbounded admiration, love, and enthusiasm 
for Confucius. Confucius in his lifetime did indeed 
inspire in his immediate disciples a feeling and cnu/lion 
of unbounded admiration, love, and entliusiasm, and, 
after his death, has inspired the same feeling and emotion 
in all great men wlio liave studied and undei'stood him. 
P)ut Confucius even wliilo he lived did not inspire, and, 
after his death, has not insjnred in the mass of mankind 
the same feeling and emotion of admiration, love, and 
enthusiasm which the founders of all the gieat ndigions 
in the world, as we know, have inspired. Tlie mass of 
the population in China do not adore and worship 
Confucius as the mass of the 2>^d^^*^^dion in Moham- 
medan countries adore and worshi]) Moliammed, or as 
the mass of the population in European countries adore 
and worship Jesus Christ. In this respect Confucius docs 
not bfdong to the class of men called founders of a 
religion. In order to be a founder of a religion in the 
Europc'aii sense of the word, a man must have an 
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abnormally strong emotional nature. Confucius indeed 
was descended from a race of kings, the house of Shang, 
the dynasty wliich ruled over China before the dynasty 
tinder which Confucius lived — a race of men who had the 
strong emotional nature of the Hebrew people. But 
Confucius himself lived under the dynasty of the House 
of Cliow — a race of men wlio had the fine intellectual 
nature of the Greek?. Thus Confucius waSy if I may use a 
coniparison, a Hebrew^ by birth, with the strong emotional 
nature of tl)e Hebrew race, who was trained in the best 
intellectual culture, who had all that which in the best 
intellectual culture of tlie civilisation of tlie Greeks could 
give him. In fact, like the great (iocthe in modern 
EurojK', the great Goethe wdiom the peojde of Europe will 
one day recognise as the most perfect type of humanity, 
the real Enrapean which tlie civilisation of Euroj)e has 
]>iodueod, as the Chinese luive acknowledged Confucius to 
be ths most perfect type of humanity, the rr«l Chinaiitany 
wliich the Chinese civilisation lias produced — like the great 
Goethe, I say, (vonfucius was too cultured a man to 
belong to the class of men called founders of religion. 
Iiuleed, even while he lived (Confucius w^as not known 
to he what ho w’as, exee])t by his most intimate and 
immediate disciples. 

The school in China, I say, the Church of the State 
religion of Confucius, does not aw'aken and knidle the 
inspiuUiim or living emuiiiOi lucessiiiy to make men olH*y 
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the rules of moral conduct by exciting and aroasing the 
feeling and emotion of admiration, love, and enthusiasm 
for Confucius. But then how does the scdiool in Cliina 
awaken and kindle the inspirations or living emotions 
necessary to make man obey the rules of moral conduct? 
Confucius says: *In education tlie feeling and emotion 
is aroused by the study oi poetry] the judgement is formed 
by the study of good taste and good manners; the educa- 
tion of the character is completed by the study of musicV^ 
Tlie scliool — the Church of the Stale religion in China — 
awakens and kindles the inspiration or living emotion in 
men necessary to make them obey the rules of moral con- 
duct by teaching them poetry — in fact, tlie works of all 
really great men in literature, wl)ich, as I told you, lias 
the inspiration or living emotion that is in the rules of 
moral conduct of religion. Matthew Arnold, speaking of 
Homer and the quality of vohhnesH in liis poetry, says: 

nobleness in the poetry of Ifoiner and of the few 
great men in literature can refine the raw, natural man, 
can irammvtc liim.^* In fact, wliatsoovor things are trn(», 
whatsoever things are just, whatsover things are jmre, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things aie of 
good report, if there be any viitue and if tlicrc ho any 
jimise — the scliool, tlie Church of the State religion in 
China, makes men think on these tilings, and in 
making them think on these things, awakens and kindles 
the inspiiation or living emotion necessary to enable and 
make, them obey the rules of moral. conduct. 
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But then you will remember I told you that the works 
of really great men in literature, such as the poetry of 
Homer, cannot reach the mass of mankind, because all 
great men in liternture speak the language of educated 
men wliich the mass of mankind cannot understand. 
Such being the case, how then does system of the teachings 
of Confucius, Confucianism, the State Religion in China, 
awaken and kindle in the mass of mankind, in the mass of 
the population in China, the inspiration or living emotion 
necessary to enable and make them ol)ey the rules of moral 
conduct? Now, I told you that the organization in the 
State Religion of Confucius in Cliina corresponding to the 
Church of the Church Religion in other countries, is 
the School. But the real organization in the State 
Religion of Confucius in China corresponding exactly 
to the Clmrch of the Church Religion in other countries 
is — the Favitlj/, The real Church — of which the School 
is but an adjunct — the real and true Church of the 
State Religion of Confucius in China, is the Family 
with its ancestral tablet or chapel in every house, and its 
ancestral Hall or Temple in every village and town. I 
have shown you that the source of inspiration, the real 
motive power by which all the great Religions of the world 
are able to make men, to make the mass of mankind obey 
the rules of moral conduct, is the feeling and emotion of 
unbounded admiraticm, love and enthusiasm which it is 
the function of the Church to excite and arouse in men for 
the first Teachers and Founders of those Religions. Now 
the source of inspiration, the real motive jK)wer by which 
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the State Religion of Confucius in Cliii a is able to make 
men, to make the mass of the population in China 
olx^y the rules of moral conduct is the ^^Lovc Jot 
their father and motherj^ The Church of the Church 
Religion, Cljristianity, says: ‘‘Love ChrivSt/' The Church 
of tlie State Religion of Confucius in China — the amJestrul 
tiiblct in every family — sa^’s “i^ove your fatiier and your 
mother.” St, Paul says: — “Let every man that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” But the autlyu* 
of the hook on Filial Piety, written in the I Ian 

dynasty, the counterpart of the Imitatio Chrittfi in China, 
says: “Let everyone who loves his father and mother 
depart from iniquity,” In short, as the essence, the 
motive power, the source of real inspiration of the Church 
religion, Christianity, is the Love of Christ, so the essence, 
the motive power, the* source of real inspiration of the 
State Religion, Confucianism in China, is the “Love of 
father and mother” — Filial Piety, with its cult of ancestor 
worship. 

Confucius says: — “To gather in the same place where 
our fathers before us have gathered; to jx^rform the Sivim^ 
ceremonies which they lx)fore us have performed; to play 
the same music which they before us have played : to pay 
respect to those whom they honoured; to love those who 
were dear to them; in fact, to serve them now dead as if 
they were living, and now departed, as if they were still 
with us, that is the highest acliievement of Filial l^iety.” 
Ck)nfiicius, furtlier says: — “By cultivating respect for the 
dead, and carrying the memory back to the distant past, 
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tlie good in the people will grow deep.” That then is how 
the State Ileligion in China, Confucianism, awakens and 
kindles in men, the inspiration or living emotion necessary 
to enable and make them ol)ey the rules of moral conduct, 
the highest and most important of all these rules being the 
absolute Duty of Loyalty to the EinfKjror, just as the highest 
and most important rules of moral conduct in all the Great 
Religions of the world is fetxr of God. In other words, the 
('i^urch Religion, ( /hrisiianity, says: — “Fear God and obey 
Him/’ ihit the Stale Religion of (^^onfucius, or Confuc- 
ianism, says: — ‘^Honour the Emperor and be lo3"al to him.” 
The Church Religion, Christianity, stiys: — “If you want to 
fear (iod and oln^y Him, 3’ou must first love Christ.” The 
State Religion of Confucius, or Confucianism, says: — ”If 
you want to honour the Emperor and bo loyal to him, you 
must first love your father and motlier.” 

Now 1 have shown you why it is that there is no con- 
llict between the heart and the head in the Chinese civiliza- 
tion for theH(^ last 2,d()() yoixrs since (hnfucius’ time. The 
n^ason why there is iio such (conflict is Unjause the (diinese 
IKH>ple, even the mass of the population in (1iina, do not 
hiel the need of Religion — 1 mean Religion i!i the EurotH)au 
sens(> of the word ; and the reason why the C'hineso jx^ojdo 
do not feel the nwd of religion is the Chinese 

IK'opIo have in Confuciaui.sm something which can take the 
place of Religion, That something, 1 havi^ shown j^ou, is 
the principle of absolute Dut}" of LoNalt^’ to the Emperor; 
the Ciwle of Honour calknl ilintj fvn (a ?//, which Confucius 
teaches in the SUite Religion which he lias given to the 
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Cliinese nation. The greatest service^ t]ierofo’’e I said, 
vviiich Confucius has done for the Chinese jK‘ople is in 
giving them this State Religion in which he taught the 
absolute Duty of Loyaliv to the Emperor. 

Thus much I have thought it necessary to say abfuii 
C/onfiieius and what he has done for Mio Chinese itation, 
iKicauso it has a very important Ix^aring upon the suhjeel of 
our ])resent discussion, the Spirit of the ("hinese reoplo. 
For T want to tell you and 3^011 will nndei’siand it fivm 
what I have told 3^011, that a C'hinainan, espeeially if be is 
an ediieaied man, who knowingly foigots, gives u)) or 
throws away the (Irc^at Code of Honour, the M’mg fvn id iji 
in the State Religion of Confucius in (’hina, which l<Miches 
the absolute Divine Duty of Lo3'alt.y to the Kni[K‘r()r or 
Sovereign to whom ho has once given his alk^giance, such 
a (hinaman is a man who has lost the spirit of ih(‘ 
C'lunesc^ iKJoplo, the spirit of his nation, of his race: In is no 
loiujer a real Chinaman , 

Finally, let mo shortly sum up what I want to say 
on the subject of our present discussion — the Spirit of thc^ 
Chinese People or what is the real (.‘hinaman. The real 
Chinamiin, I have shown 3^011, is a man who lives the life 
of a man of adult rea.son with the sini[)le heart of a child, 
and the spirit of the ('hinese |X'ople is a hap})y union of 
soul with intellect. Now if 3H)U will examine the products 
of the Chinese mind in their standard works of art and 
literature, 3'ou will find that it is this happy union of soul 
with the intellect which mjikes them so s:itisfying and 
delightful. What Matthew Arnold sti3’S of the pcKjtry of 
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Horner is true of all Chinese standard literature, that ‘‘it 
has not only the power of profoundly touching that natural 
lurart of humanity, which it is the weakness of Voltaire that 
he (tannot rrach, hut can also address the understanding 
with all Voltaire’s admirable simplicity and rationality.” 

Matthew Arnold calls the poetry of the host (Jreek poets 
the {rriestess of imaginative reason. Now the spirit of the 
(/hiiu'SCJ pcK)[)le, as it is seen in the lx)st sf)ecimens of the 
products of th(‘ir art and literature, is really what Matthew 
Arnold calls imaginative reason. Matthew Arnold says: — 
“The {)o(‘trv kder Paganism lived hy the senses and 
understanding: the poetry of modijcval Christianity lived 
hy the heart and imagination. But the main element of 
the modern spirit’s life, of the modern Euro{)ean spirit to- 
day, is neitluu* the simsc‘s and understanding, nor the heart 
and imagination, it is the I inaf/inaiivc 

Now if it is true what Mathew Arnold says hero that 
the element hy which the modern spirit of the j)eople of 
rhirojxi to-day, if it would live right — has to live, is imagi- 
native reason, then you can see liow valuable for the {x^ople 
of Europe this Spirit of the Chineses jX'Ople is, — this spirit 
which Matthew Arnold c-alls imaginative reason. IIow 
valuable it is, 1 sjiy, and how imjxjrtant it is that you 
should study it, try to undemtund it, love it, instead of 
ignoring, despising and trying to destroy it. 

But now hofom I finally conclude, T want to give you 
a warning. 1 want to warn you that when you think of 
this Spirit of the C^iinese People, which 1 have tried to 
explain to you, you should liear in mind that it is not a 
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science, philosophy, theosophy, or any “ism,” like the 
theosophy or “ism” of Madame Blavaisky or Mrs. 

The Spirit of the (Chinese People is not even what you 
would call a mentality an active working of the brain or 
mind. The Spirit of the Chinese People, I want to tell 
you, is a stale of mind, a temix^r of the soul, wind; 3^011 
cannot learn as you learn shorthand or Es|xa*anto — in 
short, a mood, or in the words of the jx)et, a soienc and 
blessed mood, ^ 

Now last of all I want to ask your £»ermi«^sion to 
recite to you a few lines of poetry from the most (liinese 
of the English poets, Wordsworth, which iKjtler than any- 
thing 1 have said or can say, will descrilx^ to you the somne 
and hlosscd mood which is the Spirit of the (Hiincse People. 
These few lines of the English poet will put In^foro }'ou iu 
a wu}^ I cannot hojX3 to do, that hai>py union of soul witli 
intellect in the (liincse ty[)c of humanity, that serene and 
hlessiid mood which gives to the real Chinaman his inox- 
pressihlo gentleness. Wordsworth in his lines on Tintern 
Ahl)ey says: — 

” . . . nor loss I trust 

To them I may have owed another gift 
Of aspect more suhlime: — that blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintellgiblo world 
Is lightened: — that serene and blessed mo(Kl 
In which the affections gently lead us on — 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
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And even motion of our human blood 
Almost saspeiided, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

Wd see into the life of things.” 

The sc^renc and ])1 os(h 1 mood which enables us to hcc 
into life of thinga: that is imaginative reason, that is the 
Spirit of the C.'hinese People. 
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THE CHINESE WOMAN. 


Matthew Arnold, speaking of the argument taken from 
the Bible which was used in the House of (‘ominous to 
support the Bill for enabling a man to marry his dt^cased 
wife's sister, said: ^‘Who will l)elieve when he really 
considers the matter, that when the feminine natuie, the 
feminine ideal and our relations with them are brought 
into question, the delicate and apprehensive genius of the 
Indo-European race, the race wdiich invented the Musc's, 
and (liivalry, and the Madonna, is to find its last word on 
this question in the instiution of a Semitic people whose 
wisest King had seven hundred wives and three hundred 
concubinces?” 

The tw^o words I want for my purjxjse hcrc^ from the 
above long quohition are the words ‘‘feminine ideal.** 
Now w’hat is the Chinese feminine ideal? What is the 
Chinese jieople’s ideal of the feminine nature and their 
Relations to that ideal? But before going further, let me, 
with all deference to Matthew Arnold, and respect for his 
Indo-European race, say here that the feminine ideal of the 
Semitic race, of the old Hehrew’^ I)eople is not such a horrid 
one as Matthew' Arnold w'ould have us infer from the fact 
that their wisest King had a multitude of w'ives and 
concubines. For here is the feminine ideal of the old 
Hebrew people, as w'e find it in their literature* “Who 
can find a virtuoiLS woman? for her price is far alx)ve 
rubies. The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her. 
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She rises also while it is yet night and giveth meat to her 
household and a portion to her maidens. She layeth her 
hands to the spindle and her fingers hold the distaff. She 
is not afraid of snow for her household; for all her 
household arc clothed in scarlet. She openeth her mouth 
with wisdom and m her iougue is the laiv of kindness. She 
looketh well to the ways of her household and eateth not 
the bread of idleness. Her children rise up and will her 
blesscid, her huslm-nd also and he praiseih her.** 

This, I think, is not such a horrid, not such a bad 
ideal after all, — this feminine ideal of the Semitic race. 
It is of course not so etherial as the Madonna and the 
Musc‘S, the feminine ideal of the Indo-European race. 
However, one must, I think, admit, — the Madonna and 
the Muses are very well to hang tip as pictures in one*s 
room, but if you put a broom into the hands of the Musc^s 
or send your Madonna into the kitchen, yon will l)e sure to 
liave your rooms in a mess ami you will probably get in the 
morning no breakfast at all. Confucius saj^s, “The ideal is 
not away fro!n the actuality of human life. When men 
tttko something away from the actuality of liuinan life 
us the Ideal, — that is not the true ideal.*** But if the 
Hebrew feminine ideal cannot Ik". compamd with the 
Miulonna and the Muses, it can very well, I think, compare 
with the modern Eurojx^an feminine ideal, the feminine 
ideal of the Indo-Euro{)ean nice in Europe and America 
to-day, I will not sjx'ak of the suffnigettes in England. 


^ 4* 0 Universal Order XIII. 
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But compare the old Hebrew femiume ideal with the 
modern feminine ideal such as one finds it in modern 
novels, with the heroine, for instance of Dumas’ Ihime aux 
Camelias. By the way, it may intemst people to know 
that of iill the books in Euroj^ean literature which have 
l)een translated into Chinese, the novel of Dumas with the 
Madonna of the Mud as the siiiierlative feminine ideal has 
had the greatest sale and success in the present up-to-date 
modern (liina. This French novel called in (liinesc 
Cha-hva-nu has even been dramatis(H] .and put 

on the stage in all the up-to-date Chineses theatix^s in Cln’na. 
Now if you will compare the old feminine ideal of the 
Semitic race, the woman who is not afraid of the snow for 
lier hoiiscdicdd, for she has clothed them all in s(^arlt*t, with 
the feminine ideal of the Indo-European raex'- in 10aroi)e 
to-day, the Camclia Lady who has no houst'hold, and 
therefore clothoth not her houscdiold, hut horelf in scarlet 
and goes with a Camelia flower on her breast to he 
photographed; then you will understand what is true and 
what is falser, tinsel civilization. 

Nay, even if 3 'ou will compare the old Hebrew feminine 
ideal, the woman who la^'eth her hands to Uk^ spindle and 
wliosti fingers hold the distaff, who looketh well to the ways 
of lier household and eateth not the bread of idlen(‘SH, with 
the up to-date modern Chinese woman who layeth h(U’ 
hands on the piano and whose fingers hold a big hou(|uet, 
who, dressed in tight fitting 3 ’ellow dreas with a land 
of tinsel gold around her becid, goes tn show hersc^lf 
and sing lieforc a miscellaneous crowd in the Y. M. C» A. 
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Hall : if you compare these two feminine ideals, you will 
then know how fast and far modern China is drifting away 
from true civilization. For the womanhood in a nation is 
the flower of the civilization, of the state of civilization in 
that nation. 

But now to come to our question : what is the Chinese 
feminine ideal? The Chinese feminine ideal I answer, is 
essentially the same as the old Hebrew feminine ideal with 
one important difference of which I will Sfx^ak later on. 
The (Chinese feminine ideal is the Siime as the old Hebrew 
ideal in tliat it is not an ideal merely for banging np as a 
picture in one’s room; nor an ideal for a man to si)end his 
whole life in caressing and w’orsbipping. The Chineses 
feminine ideal is an ideal with a broom in her hands to 
sweep and clean the rooms with.* In fact the Cliinese 
written character for a wife ( i§ ) comix)sed of two 
radicals — Ok) meaning a woman and (^) meaning a 
broom. In classical C hinese, a wife is called the Keeper of 
the Provision lloom — a Mistreas of the Kitchen 
Indeed the true feminine ideal, — the feminine ideal of all 
l)eople with a true, not tinsel civilization, such as the old 
Hebrews, the ancient (inx^ks and the Homans, is essentially 
the same as the Chinese feminine ideal: the true feminine 
ideal is always the the house wife, la dame dc 

menaije or chatelaine. 

But now to go more into details. The Chinese 
feminine ideal, as it is handed down from the earliest 
times, is summed up in thiw ol)ediences ( H ) and 
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Four Virtues ( H ) . Now what are the four virtues? 
llie are : first womanly character ( ^ IK ) ; second, 
womanly conversation ^) ; third, womanly appearance 
(^m) ; and lastly, womanly work (;feX) Womanly 
character means not extraordinary talents or intelligence, 
but modesty, chee/fulness, chastity, constancy, orderliness, 
blameless conduct and perfect nmnners. Womanly 
conversation means not ebxpienco or brilliant talk, but 
refined cboi<!e of words, never to use coarse or viok^lit 
language, to know when to speak and when to stop 
s{>eaking. Womanly appearance means not l^iauiy or 
piettiness of face, but personal cleanliness and faultlessness 
in dress and attire. Lastly, womanly work means not any 
si)ecial skill or ability, but assiduous attention to the 
spinning room, never ^ to waste time in laughing and 
and work in the kitchen to prepare clean and 
wholesome food, especially when there are guests in the 
bouse. These are the four essentials in the conduct of a 
woman as laid down in the ‘TjCSSouss for Women^* (m), 
written by Ts’ao Ta Ku (W ^ Lady Tskio, sister of 

the great historian Pan Ku O) of the Han Dynasty. 

Then again what do the Three OUuliences (H ft) in 
the Cliiiiese feminine ideal moan? They mean milly thix?c^ 
s(ilf sficrifices or “live for’s.” That is to say, when a 
woimn is unmarried, she is to live for lier father (flE ^ ft 

; when marriod, she is to live for her husl>and (Hi fl$, 
ft ; and, as a widow, she is to live for her children 

5E ft ^)» In fact, the chief end of a woman in ('hina 
is not to live for herself, or for society; not to be a reformor 
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or to be president of the woman’s natural feel Society ; not 
to live even as a saint or to do good to the world ; the chief 
end of a woman in China is to live as a good datighier, a 
good wife and a good mother, 

A foreign lady friend of mine once wrote and asked 
me whether it is true that we ('hinesi^ }>eliove, like the 
Mohamedans, that a woman has no soul. I wrote back 
and told her that wo Chinese do not hold that a woman has 
no soul, hut that wo hold that a woman, — a true Chineses 
W(anan has no self. Now speaking of this “no self” in the 
(’hinesci woman leads mo to sjiy a few words on a very 
diilicult subject, — a subject which is not only diflicult, but, 
I am afraid almost impossible for i>cople with the modern 
European education to understand, viz. concubinage in 
(liina. This sulgect of concubinage, 1 am afraid, is not 
only a ditUcult, but also a dangerous subj(‘ct to discuss in 
public. But, as the English poc*t stiys, 

Tims foolH ruHli in wht*re an^eln fear to tread, 

I will try my iK'St hem to explain why concubinage in 
("hina is not such an immoral custom as people generally 
imagine. 

The first thing I want to Siiy on this subject of 
concubinage is that it is the srJjlvmtess in the Chinese 
woman which makes concubinage in China not only 
ix>ssible, but also ao/ imvwraL But, liefore I go furthc^r, 
U*t mo tell you here, that concubinage in China does not 
mean having many uires. By I^aw in China, a man is 
allowal to have only one wife, but he may have as many 
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handmaids or concubines as he like. In Japanese a hand- 
maid or concubine is called tc-haki, a hand rack or me-kaki 
an eye rack; — i.e. to say, a rack where to rest your hands 
or ej^os on when you are tired. Now tlic feminine ideal in 
(liina, I said, is not an ideal for a man to sf)end his whole 
life in caressing and worshipping. The (liinesc^ foniinino 
ideal is, for a wife to live absolutely, selflessly for her 
husband. Therefore when a husband who is sick or 
invalided from over work with his brain and mind, 
recpiires a handmaid, a hand rack or eye ra:^k to enable 
him to get well and to fit him for his life work, the wife in 
(Jhina with her selflessness, gives it to him just as a good 
wife in Europe and America gives an arm chair or goat’s 
milk to her husband when he is sick or rcHiuires it. In 
fact it is the selflessness of the wife in (liina, her S(»ns(^ of 
duty, the duty of self sacrifice which allow a man in (dnna 
to have handmaids or concubines. 

lint ]X'ople will sjiy to me, ‘‘why ask stdllessness and 
sjicritice f>nly from the woman? What about tlu* man?” To 
ibis, I answer, docs not the man, — the husband, who toils 
and moils to support his family, and espcKually if he is a 
gentleman, who has to do his duty not only to his family, 
lait to his King and country, and, in doing that has, sonui 
time even to give his life: does he not also make sjicritice? 
The Ein|X‘ror Kanghsi in a valedictory dcHU-cx* which la? 
iasued on his death lK;d, said that “he did not know until 
then what a life of aacrifice the life of an Kmixror in (’hina 
is.” And 3’et, lot me aay here by the way, Messrs. .1. B. 
Bland and Backhouse in their latest lK>ok have do8cribe<l 
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this Emperor Kanghsi as a huge, helpless, horrid Brigham 
Young, who was dragged into this grave by the multitude 
of his wives and children. But, of course, for modern men 
like M©8 Si*s. J. P. Bland and Backhouse, concubinags is 
inconceivable except as something horrid, vile and nasty, 
lxK*ause the diseiised imagination of such men can conceive 
of nothing excerpt nasty, vile and horrid things. But that 
is neither here nor there. Now what I want to say here is 
tlwit the life of every inic man — from the Emperor down to 
the ricksha coolie — and every true, woman, is a life of 
sacrificx\ The Siicrifice of a woman in C'hina is to live 
st^lHessly for the man whom she chills husband, and the 
sacrifice (»f the man in ( 'hina is to provide for, to protect at 
all costs the woman or women whom he has taken into his 
houses and also the children they may l)ear him. Indeed to 
l^oople who talk of the immorality of concubinage in China, 
1 would stiy that to me the ('hiiiese mandarin who keeps 
concubines is less selfish, less immoral than the European 
in his motor car, who picks up a helpless woman from the 
pul)lic stiwt and, after amusing himst'lf with her for one 
night, throws her away again on the pavement of the 
public strc^ct the next morning The Chinese mandarin with 
his concubines ma} selfish, but he at least provides a 
hous(^ for his concubines and holds himstdf for life responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of the women he keeps. In fact, 
if the mandarin, is selfish, I say that the European in his 
motor CiW is not only seltish, but a cownrd. IliLskin Si\5^s, 
“The honour of a true s<ddier is verily not to l)e able to 
slay, but to be willing and itjady at all times to be slaind* 
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In the same way I say, the honour of a wormu , — a true 
woman in China, is not only k love and be true to her 
luisband, but to live absolutely, seliiossly for him. In fact, 
this lich‘gio7i of Selfless itens is the religion of the woman, 
esjXHiially, the gentlewoman or lady in (liina, as the 
Religion of Loyalty which T have tried olsewhcfie to 
explain, is the religion of the man, — the gentleman in 
(’hina. Until foreigners come to iiTulersiand these two 
religions, the “Religion of Loyalty^ and “ibe Rt‘ligion/)f 
St^lllessness*’ of the (diinese |X3ople, tlu^y car. never under- 
stand the real ('hinaman, or the real Chinese woman. 

But people will again sjiy to me, “What about love!? 
Can a man who really loves his wife have the heart to have 
()th(U’ women Itesides her in lus house?“ To this I answer, 
y('S, — Why not? For the real test that a husband really 
loves bis wife is not that he should spend his wliolo life in 
lying down at her fcK}t and caressing her. The real test 
^ wlietlier a man trul}" loves his wife is whotlicr lie is anxious 
and tries in every tiling reasonable, not only to prote(*,t her, 
hut also not to hurt her, not to liiirt h(»r feelings. Now to 
bring a strange woman into the hous(j must hurt the wife, 
hurt her feelings. But here, I siiy, it is wliat I have ciillod 
the Rc^ligion of selHessness which protects the wife from 
l)einghurt: it is tliis iihsolute selHessness in the woman in 
('hina which makes it jmsihlo for her not to fool hurt, 
when she sees her luishand bring another woman ink> the 
housfi. In other words, it is the selHessness in the wife in 
(liina which enables, permits the husUuul to take a con- 
cubine witliout hurting tlie wife. For here, let me point 
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out, a gentleman, — a real gentleman in China, never takes 
a concubine without the consent of his wife and a real 
gentlewoman or lady in China whenever there is a proper 
reason that her husband should take a concubine, will 
never refuse to give her consent. I know of many cases 
wherrf liaving no children the husband after middle age 
wanted ttike a concubine, but because the wife refused to 
give her consent, desisted. 1 know even of a case where 
tl^i husband, U'cause did not want to exact this mark of 
selllessness from his wife who was sick and in bad health, 
refused, when urged hy the wife, to take a concubine, but 
the wife, without his knowledge and consent, not only 
l)ought a concubine, but actually forc(Kl him to take the 
cx^ncubine into the house. In fact, the protciction for the 
wife against the aiaisc of concubinage in China is the love 
of her hu.^hand for her. Instead, Ihoreforc of saying that 
husbands in (diina cannot truly love their wives because 
they take c»)ncubines, one should rather say it is becxiiise 
the husband in China so trubf loves his wife that he has 
the privilege and likii ty of taking concubines whthout fear 
of his abusing that provilcgc and lil>erty. This lil)orty, 
this privilege is sometimes and even — when the sense of 
honour in the men in (he nation is low as now in this 
anarchic China, often abuscHl. Ihit still I siiy the protection 
for the wife in (diina where the huskind is allowed tx) take 
a concubine, is the love of her hushind for her, the love of 
her husl^and, and, I must add hero, his (act . — the jxirfoct 
goo<l tasUt in the mal (diinese gentlenuin. I wonder if one 
man in a thousand among the ordinary Euroi)eans and 
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Americans, v^ho can keep more than one woman in tho 
Siiine house without turiiinp^ tlio Iiousi^ into a lighting c(K*k- 
pit or hell. In short, it is this tjict, — the iKjrfwt good taste 
in the real Chineses gentleman which makes it fx>ssihlo for 
the wife in (Uiina not to feel hurt, when the husband takas 
and keeps a handmaid, a hand rack, an eye rack In the 
SiUiie house with her. But to sum up, — it is the llcdigion 
<»f sc*lllessness, the ahsolute stdllesstiiesr of tho woman, — the 
gentlwoinan or lady and tho love of the hnshand for Jiis 
wife and his tact., — the perfect good taste of a real (liiiu’sc^ 
gentleman, which, as 1 Sjiid, makes concuhinago in tliina, 
iu»t only possible, hut also not imnwraL Confucius sjiich 
“The Law of the (lontloman takes its rise from the re lation 
hetween the husband and the wife.^* 

Now in order to convince those who might still Ik^ scep- 
tical that husbands in Cliina Irnh/ love, can deephj love 
their wives, T could produce abundant proofs from (/hiiu^sci 
history and literature. For this purpose I should particul- 
arl}’^ like to (juote and tmnslate h(;rc an elegy writU^n on the 
death of his wife by Yuan Chen (5C iW), the T’ang 

dynasty. But unfortunately the i)iece is too long for iiuobi- 
tion here in this already too long article. Those a(vpiaint- 
ed with Chinese, however, who wish to know how deep th(» 
affection, — affection, true love and not stixual passion which 
in modern times is often mistaken for loves — how den^f) fhe 
love of a hnshand in C!hina for his wife is, should read this 
elegy which can Ix) found in any ordinary cx>llection of the 
T'ang poets. The title of the elegy is, (# tS) — ‘^Lines 
to case the aching heart.” But as I cannot use this elegy 
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for my purpose, I will, instead, give here a short poem of 
four lines written by a modern poet who was once a secret- 
ary of the late Viceroy Chang C'hih-tung. TVie poet went 
together with his wife in the suite of the Viceroy to Wu- 
chang and after staying there many years, his wife, died. 
Immediately after he too had to leave Wuchang. He wrote 
the ix>om on leaving Wuchang. The words in Chinese are. 

Jib iR A A ^ 

Ti ^ m ^ m 

m fst ft 

m m ^ ^ u 

The meaning in English is something like this: — 

This grief is (H)irnnon to everyone, 

One hundred years liow many can attain? 

But His heart hnaking, O ye waters^of the Yangtze, 
Together we came, — hut together we return not. 

The fcx^ling here is as dwj), if not <lee{H)r; hut the 
words are fewer, and the language i.s simpler, even than 
Tennyson’s 
Broiik, break, break 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea! 

ft * * 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

But now what alH)ut the love of a wife in China for 
lier huslmnd? T do not think any evidence is needed to 
prove this. It is true that in China the bride and bride- 
grotim as a rule never see each other until the raarmige day, 
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and yet that there is love l)etwcen e\en hridc and bride- 
groom, can be seen in these four lines of poetry from the 
T’ang dynasty: — 

m B w ^ ikL m 

m n M 

^ m Vi m m Vi 

m m m K m m 

The inouning in Englisli of ih(‘ above is something like 
this. • 

In the bridal chamlxjr last night stood ml auulles, 

Waiting for the morning to salute the fath.er and mother 
in tlic hall, 

Toilet linished, — in a low voice she asks her sweiitheart 
husband, 

“Arc the shades in my ^painted eyebrows quite j\ la mode*?“ 

Hut here in order to understand the alK)ve, I must tell 
you something about marriage in (diina. There am in 
every legal marriage in (diina six ceremonies (>^ m) : first, 
(1^ assking for the name, i.c., fornuil proposjil; Si^oond 
(ifft tf) rexxnving the silk presents, i.o., iK^trothal: third 
($ ^J) fixing the day of marriage; fourth jQl) fetching 
the bride; fifth flSJ) pouring libation Ixifore the wild 
goose, i.e., plighting troth, socalled bemuse thc^ wild goose 
is supposed to ho most faithful in connubial love; sixth 
(fSi M) — temple presentation. Of these six ceremonies, 
the last two are the most important, I shall then*fore lierti 
descril)e them more in detaif. 

The fourth mreinony, fetching the bride at the present 
day, is, except in ray province Fukien where we keep up 
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the old customs, — generally dispensed with, as it entails too 
much trouble and cxiKJiise to the bride’s family. The bride 
now, instead of l)eing fetched, is sent to the bride-grooms’ 
house. When the bride arrives tliere, the bridegroom 
nxx)ivcs her at the gate and himself ojX 3 ns the door of the 
bridal chair and leads her to the hall of the house. There 
the bride and bride-groom worship Heaven and Earth (^3^ 
life), i.e. to sfiy, they fall on their kness wtih their faces 
tuFned h) the door of the hall with a table carrying two red 
burning candles Indore the ojxm sky and then the hushand 
pours libations on the ground, — in presences of the pair of 
wild geese (if wild goose cannot bo had, an ordinary goose) 
which the bride has brought with her. This is the 
ceremony calliHl Tien, j/en pouring libation before the wild 
goostt; jdighiing of troth Indween^ man and woman — ho 
vowing U) Ik) tru(» to her, and she, to Ik) true to him, just as 
faithful as the pair of wihl g(mso they see Indore them, 
l^rom this moment, they lKK*ome, so to sjxxik, natural 
Hwecfjiccirt Jmshaud and }<W(T{hc(t r( Innind only by the 

moral law, the Law of the Hentleman, — the word of honour 
which they have given to each other, but not yet by the 
Civic Ixiw. Tbi.s cemmony therefore may bo called the 
moral or religious marriage. 

After this (!omes the cenanony Cidltnl the ff) 
mutual sjilutation betwwn bride and bride-gnxnn. The 
bride standing on the right side of the ball first goes on 
her kmms Indore the bride-groom, — he going on his knees 
to her at the same time. Tlien they change places. The 
bride-groom now standing where the bride stood, goes on 
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his knees to her, — she returning tlie salute just as ho did. 
Now this ceremony of chiao pa i mutual salutation, I wish 
to point out hero, proves beyond all doubt that in China 
this is 2)crject equality iKjtweon man and woman, between 
husband and wife. 

As I sjiid l)oforo, the ceremony of plighting trotfi may 
lie called the moral or religious marriage as distinguished 
from what may called the civic marriage, which comes 
three days after. — In the moral or religious marriage, the 
man and woman becomes husband and wife liofom the 
moml Law — before God. Tho contract so far is fvdely 
botwoen tho man and woman. Tno State or, as, in China, 
tho Family takes tho place of tho State in all social and 
civic life — the State acting only as Court of a|>j>oal, — tho 
Family takes no cognisance of tho marriage or contract 
l)etweeii tho man and woman here in this, what I have 
called the moral or religious marriage. In fact on this first 
day and until the civic marriage takes place on the third 
day of the marriage, the bride is not only not introduced, 
but also not allowed to see or l)e seen by the memlxjrs of tho 
bride-groom’s family. 

Thus for two days and two niglits tho bride-grewm and 
the bride in China live, so to speak not as legal, but, as 
su'cctheart hushand and sweet-heart wife. On llio third <hiy, 
— then comes the last ceremony in tho Chinese marriage — 
the Miao-chieu, the temple presentation or civic marriage. 
I say, on the third day l)ec^use that is the rule de riguevr as 
laid down in the Book of Rites (H H M S)* 
save trouble and expense, it is generally performed on the 
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day after. . This ceremony — the temple presentation, takes 
plac^e, when the ancestral temple of the family clan is near 
by, — of course in the ancestral temple. But for people 
living in towns and cities whore there is no ancestral 
temple of the family clan near by, the ceremony is per- 
formtA before the minature ancestral chapel or shrine — 
which is in the house of every respectable family, even the 
IK)orest in (Uiina. This ancestral temple, chapel or shrine 
wi|h a tablet or red piece of paper on the wall, as I have 
sai<l elsewhere, is the church of the State Religion of 
Confucius in China corresponding to the church of the 
(^lurch Religion in Christian countries. 

This ceremony — the temple presentation begins by the 
father of the bride groom or failing him, the nearest spnior 
memlKjr of the family, going on his knees Ixifoi^ fliO 
ancestral tablet — thus announcing to the spirits of ^^the dead 
ancestors that a young member of the family has now 
brought a wife home into the family. Then the bride 
groom and bride one after the other, each goes on his and 
her knees lH)fore the siime ancestral biblet. From this 
moment the man and woman Ix^comes husband and wife, — 
not only Ixjfore the moral I41W or Cod, — but liefore the 
Fatnily, l)efore the State, Inifore (’ivic I.<{ivv. 1 have there- 
there ctilled this ceremony of ih iao ch irn , temple presenta- 
tion in the Chinese marriage, — the civic or civil marriage. 
Before this civic or civil marriage, the woman, the bride, — 
aeconiing to the Book of Rites, — is not a legal wife 

^ M ^ )B8c iij) • When the bride happens to die V)efore 
this (x^remony of temple presentation, she is not allowed — 
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according to the Book of Rites — to be buriod in the family 
burying ground of her hushtuul and her memorial tablet is 
not put up ill the ancestnil teinj>le of his family clan. 

Thus we see the conlrael. in a legal civic marrijige in 
China is not tetwecn the woman and the man. The 
contract is lietvwn the woman anti the family of lier 
husband. She is not married to him, but into hin fantihi. 
In the visiting card of a ('hinese lady in China, she d(K>s 
not write, for instance, Mrs. Ku Ilung-miug, hut litemlly 
‘‘Miss Feng, gone to the home of the family (originally 
from) Tsin An adjusts her dress,*’ (fel ® Ji§ R Ift Kf) . 
— The contract of marriage in China being beltccvn the 
woman and the farnilij of her hunhandy — the husband and 
wife can neither of them repudiate the contract without the 
consent of the husband’s family. Tl)is I wiint to point out 
here, is the fundamental ditfereiico l)otwoen a marriage in 
(*hina and a marriage in Europe and America. The 
marriage in Europe and America, — is what wo Chinese 
would call a swoebheart marriage, a niiirriage, bound solely 
by love k^tween the individual man and the individiml 
woman. But in China the marriage is, as I have sjiid, a 
civic marriage, a contract not lK>tween the woman and the 
man, but between the no man and the family (f her husband , 
— in which she has obligations not only to him, but also to 
his fiunily, and through the family, to society, — to the 
social or civic order; in fact, to the State. Finally let mo 
point out here that it is this civic conception of marriage 
which gives solidarity and stability to the family, to the 
social or civic order, to the State in (Jhina. Until there^ 
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foro, hi me l»e pennilUxl to say hero, — the people in Europe 
and America undersUind what triio civic life mcians, undor- 
statid and have a true conception of what it is imlly to he a 
citizen, — a citizen not each one living for himsedf, but each 
one living first for his family, and through that for the 
civic order or States, — there can then Ix) no such thing as a 
stable society, civic order or State in tlie true sense of the 
word. — A Siiiie such as we see it in modern Europe and 
America to-day, where the men and women have not a 
true conception of civic life, — such a State with all its 
parliament and machinery of government, may 1x3 called, if 
you like, — a big (’ommercial C’onccrn, or as it really is, in 
times of war, a gang of brigands and pirates, — but not a 
State. In fact, I may jxa'initted further to say here, it is 
the false? conception of a State as a big commercial concern 
having only the selfish material interests of those who have 
the biggest shares in the concern to 1x3 considered, — this 
false conception of a State with the a^prit de corps of 
brigands, >vhich is, at lx>ttom, the cause of the terrible war 
now going on in 10ui\>j)e. In short, without a true concep- 
tion of civic life there Ciin Ixi no true State and without a 
true State, how can there he civilisation. To us C’hinese, a 
man who dcx?s not marry, who has no family, no home 
which ho has to defend, cannot Ix) a jxitriot, and if aills 
himself a jxitriot, — we ('hine.si3 call him a brigand patriot. 
In fact in order to have a true conception of a Shvto or 
civic order, one must first have a true conception of a 
family, and to have a true conception of a family, of 
family life, one must first of all have a true conception of 
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marriage, — marriage not as a svvoetheai*t infii riage, but as a 
civic marriage v/hich 1 have in tiie above tried to desc^ril) 0 . 

But to return from the digression. Now you can 
piciuro to yourself how the sweet-heart wife waiting for the 

im>rrnng — to sjilute the father and mother of lier husl«ind, 

« 

toilet finislud, in a low voice, whisix^is to her sww»t-heart 
husband and asks if her eyebrows arc painted cpiito ;l la 
mode — Here you H(ie, I say, there is love lK>tw(xni husband 
and wife in C’hina, altiiough they have not stntn each other 
Ixdt^re the marriage — oven on the third day of the inarriag(‘. 
But if you think the love in the above is not den^p eiu.ugh, 
then take just these two lines of poetry from a wif(‘ to lun- 
absent husband. 

n n ^ u n 
& m m 

The day when you think of coming home. 

Ah! then my lujart will already Ix^ broken. 

Rosjilind in Shak(^p<‘are’s “As you Like it“ says to 
her cousin (^elia: “() coz, coz, my pretty little (*oz, that 
thou knowest how many fatliom deep I am in love! Ihit 1 
cannot Ik^ sounded: my afFection hath an unknown bottom, 
like the bay of Portugal,” Now th(‘ love of a woman, — of 
a wife for her huslwind in China and als<i the love of the 
man — of the husband for his wife in China, one can truly 
Si\y, is like Ilosalind’s love, many fathom deep and cannot 
Ix' sounded; it has an unknown bottom like the bay of 
Portugal. 

But, I will now spe^ak of the diU'enaice which, I aaid, 
there is iHttwtxm the Chinese feminine ideal and the 
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feminine ideal of the old Hebrew people. The Hebrew 
lover in the Songs of Solomon, thu» addresses his lady love : 
“Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, comely as 
Jerusalem, terrible as an army with banners V' People who 
have seen l)eautiful dark-eyed Jewesses even to day, will 
acknowledge the truth and graphicness of the picture which 
the old Hebrew lover here gives of the feminine ideal of his 
race. But in and al)out the Caunc^se feminine ideal, I want 
to«}iy here, there is nothing terrible either in a physical or 
in a moral stmstj. Even the Helen of ('hinese history, — the 
l)eauty, who with one glance brings down a city and with 
another glance destroys a kingdom (— ® A feft SB 
nAm) she is torrihle only mataphorically. In an essay 
on “the Spirit of the ( 'hincs(^ i)eople,“ I s^iid that the one 
word which will sum up the lotal impression which the 
( 'hincse tyiH^ of humanity makes ujx)!! you is the English 
word, “gentle.” If this is true of the real (/hinaman, it is 
truer of the rwil Chinese woman. In fact this “gentleness” 
of the real ('hinaman, in the (’hinese woman, iMXJomcs 
divine meekness. The me<^kness, the suhmissiveness of the 
woman in (hina is like that of Milton^s Ph^e in the 
“Paradise Lost,” who says to her husband. 

(iod is thy law, tlum, aiim*; to know no more 

Is woman’s happiest kno\\led>re and her j>rai8C. 

Indt^d this (luality of jxnh^t't meekness in the C/hinese 
feminine ideal you will lind in the feminine ideal of no 
other jx^ople, — of no other civilization, ITehrew, (Iroek or 
llonmn. This iX3rfeot, olivine mtx^knoss in the (Uiinese 
feminine ideal you will lind only in one civilizixtion, — the 
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Christian civilization, when that civilization In Europe 
reached its perfection, during the period of the Kenaismncc, 
If you will read the beautiful story of Criselda in B(X*cacio’s 
Decameron and see the true Christian feminine ideal 
shown there, you will then understand what this j^^rfeet 
subirissiveness, this divine mcH‘kncss, meekness to the point 
of absolute selllessness. — in the (liineso feminine ideal 
means. In short, in this quality of divine meekness, tlsi 
true Christian feminine ideal is the Chinese feminine idefil, 
with just a shade of ditferencc. If you wall carefully 
(M)mpare the picture of the Christian Madonna with, — not 
the Ihidhist Kuan Yin, — but with the pictures of women 
fairies and genii painted by famous Chinese artists, yo\i 
will able to see this dilterence, — tlu‘ ditlerenee lx‘i\ve(‘n 
the (diristian feminine ideal, and the ('hinesc^ fiiinininc 
ideal. The (Uiristian Madonna is nuvk and so is the 
(liinese feminine ideal. The Christian Madonna is 
etherial and so is the ('hinesi^ feminiiK^ ideal. But the 
(’hinese feminine ideal is more than all that; tlje Cdnnestj 
feminine ideal is dehonair. To have a concei)tion of what 
this charm and gmee expressed by the* w^ord debonair mean, 
you will have to go to ancient (Greece, — 

o iihi min]>i 

Si>ercliC 80 <tuc et virgiiiihus t)acclmlH Lac'uenis 

Taygeta ! 

In fact you wall have to go to the fields of Thessaly 
and the streams of Sperchoios, to the hills alive with the 
dances of the Laconian maidens, — the hills of Taygetus. 
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Indeed I want to say here that even now in China 
since the period of the Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960), when 
what may be called the Confucian Puritanism of the Sung 
philosphers has narrowed, petrified, and in a way, 
vulgarined the spirit of Confucianism, the spirit of the 
Chined civilization — since then, the womanhood in China 
has lost much of the grace and chaim, — expressed hy word 
(lehonair. Therefore if you want to see the grace and 
cliarm expressed hy the wwd delx)nair in the true CUiinese 
foininine ideal, you will have to go to Japan where the 
W’omoTi there at least, even to this day, have preserved the 
pure Chineses civilization of the T^ing Dynasty. It is this 
graexj and charm expressed by the word del)onair combined 
with the divine of the ('hinese feminine ideal, 

which gives the ais of distinciion to the Japanese 

woman, — even to the poorest Jajvanese woman to-day. 

In coniuHition with this (piality of charm and gmee 
expres.s(*d by the word debonair, allow mo to quotes to you 
hci-e a few words from Matthew Arnhold with which he 
contrasts the brich-and-nfortar Protestant Englisli feminine 
ideal with the delicate (-atholic French feminine ideal, 
('ompiiring Eugenio do (luerin, the l)eloved sister of the 
French |>ot>t Maurice do (hierin, with an English woman 
who wroh^ [KK'try Miss ICmma Tatham, — Matthew Arnold 
sjiys : “The Fnmch woman is a (-atholic in I^inguoiloc ; 
the English woman is a i'rotostant at Margate, Margate 
the brick and mortar irmige of English I’rotestantism, 
nqwsenting it in all its prose, all its uncomcliness, — and 
let me atld, all its salubrity. Ik^twt'on the external form 
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and fashion of these two lives, between ihe Catholic Madlle 
de Gueiin’s nadalet at the Languedoc Christmas, her chapel 
of moss at Easter time, her daily roiiding of the hfo of a 
saint, — between all this and the bare, blank, narrowly 
English setting of Miss Tatbam’s I’rotestantism, her 
“union in (’hurch fellowship with ihe worshippers at 
Hawley Square, Margate,” her singing with the soft, sweet 
voice, the animating lines. 

My Jesus to l^now, and feel Ills Blood How > 

‘ Tie life everlasting, ^ tis heaven below ! 

her young female teachers l>eloning to the Sunday 
school and her ‘‘Mr. Thomas liowo, a venerable 
class-leader” — what a dissimilarity. In the ground of the 
two lives, a likeness; in all their circumstances, what 
unlikeness! An unlikeness, it will be stiid, in that which 
is non-essential and indifTerent. Non-essential, — yes; 

indifferent, — no. The signal want of grace and char ni — in 
the English Protestantism^s setting of its religions life is 
not an indifTerent matter; it is a real weakness. Thin 
c'ught ye to have do7ie, and not to have left the other undone.'^ 
Last of all I wish to point out to you hero the most 
important quality of all, in the (.-hinese feminine ideal, the 
quality which preminently distinguishes her from the 
feminine ideal of all other people or nations ancient or 
modern. This quality in the w^omen in China, it is ture, is 
common to the feminine ideal of every people or nation 
with any pretension to civilization, but this quality, I want 
to say here, developed in the Chinese feminine ideal to such 
a degree of perfection as you will find it nowhere else in 
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the world. This quality of which I speak, is described by 
the two Chinese words yv, hsien 53) which, in the 
quotation I gave above from the ‘Tjessons for Women,** by 
Lady T*sao, — I translated as modesty and cheerfulness. 
The Chinese word yu (|i|) literally means retired, secluded, 
occult and the word hsien (5Q) literally means “at ease or 
leisure.** For the Chinese word yu, — the English 
“modesty, bashfulness” only gives you an idea of its 
meaning. The German word Sittsamkeit comes nearer to 
it. But perhaps the 1^'rench pudeur comes nearest to it of 
all. This pudeur y 1 may say here, this bashfulness, the 
quality expressed by the Chinese word yu (J8|) is the 
essence of all womanly qualities. The more a woman has 
this quality ot pudeur developed in her, the more she has 
of womanliness, — of femininity, in fact, the more she is a 
perfect or ideal woman. When on the contrary a woman 
loses this quality expressed by the Chinese word yu 
loses this bashfulness, this pudetir, she then loses altogether 
her womanliness, her femininity, and with that, her 
perfume, her fragrance and bec‘omes a mere piece of human 
meat or flesh. Thus, it is this pudeur^ this quality 
expressed by the Chine.se word yu (gS)) in the Chinese 
feminine ideal w^hich makes or ought to make everey true 
Chinese woman instinctively feel and know that it is wrong 
to show herself in public; that it is indecent^ according to 
the Chinese idea, to go on a platfonn and sing before a 
crowd in the hall even of the Y. M. C. A. In 
fine, it is this yu hsien (|ft 53) » ^lis love of seclusion, this 
sensitiveness against the “garish e^’c of day:’* ihifi pudeur ^ 
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in the Cliinese feminine ideal, which gives to the true 
Chinese woman in China as to no other woman in the 
world, — a perfume, a perfume sweeter than the i^erfume of 
violets, the ineffable fragrance of orchids. 

In the oldest Love song, 1 believe, of the world, which 
I translated for the Peking Dclhj Nctva two years ago — the 
first piece in the Shih Ching or Book of Poetry, the Chinese 
feminine ideal is thus described, 

The birds are calling in the air,— * 

An islet by the river-side; 

Tlie maid is meek and debonair, 

Oil ! Fit to ha our Princess bride. 

The words yao View signification 

as the words yu h,vcii (g|| [1|]) meaning literally yao (^) 
secluded, meek, shy, and Vino (^) attractive, debonair, 
and the words shu nn, (m -k) mean a pine, chask) girl or 
woman. Thus here in the oldest love song in China, you 
have the throe essential qualities in the Chinese feminine 
ideal, viz. love of seclusion, bashfulness or pudeur, ineffable 
graie and charm expressed by the word debonair and last 
of all, purity or chastity. In short, the real or true 
( 'hinese woman is chaste ; she is bashful, haQ pudeier; and 
she is attractive and debonair. This then is the Chinese 
feminine ideal, — the real “Chinese Woman.*’ 

In the Confucian Catechism which I have 

translated as the Conduct of Life, the first part of the book 
containing the pactical teaching of Confucius on the 
conduct of life concludes with the description of a Happy 
Home thus: 
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**When wife and children dwell in unison, 

Tis like to harp and lute well-played in tune, 

When brothers live in concord and in peace, 

The strain of harmony shall never cease. 

Make then your Home thus always gay and bright. 

You wife and dear ones shall be your delight/' 

This Home in China is the minatnre Heaven, — as the 
State <frith its civic order, the Chinese Empire, — is the real 
Heaven, the Kingdom of GoA come upon this earth, to the 
•Chinese people. Thus, as the gentleman in China with his 
hopour, his Religion of Loj^alty is the guardian of the 
Staki the Civic Order, in China, so the Chinese woman, 
the Chinese gentlewoman or lady, with her debonair charm 
and grace, her purity, her pudeur, and above all, her 
Religion of Selflessness, — is the the Cuardian Angel of the 
minature Heaven, the IIom< in China. 
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THE CHINESE LANGUA.GE. 


All foreigners who have tried to learn ChineEC say that 
(/hinese is a verj" difficult language. But is ("hinese a 
difficult language? Before, liowever. ne answer thv ques- 
tion. let ns understand wha*, we mean by the Chinese 
language. Tliere Jiro, as everybody knows, two languages- 
1 do not mean dialects,— in China, the spoken and the 
wTitten language. Now, by tlie way, does anybody kfiow 
the reason why the Chinese insist upon having tlicse two 
distinct, spoken and written languages? I wdll here give 
you the reason. Jn China, as it was at one time in Europi‘ 
when Latin ^vas ih<' learned or written language, the peo- 
ple are properly divided into two distinct classes, the educa- 
ted and the uneducated. The colloquial or spoken language 
is the language for tlieuse of the uneducated, and the written 
language is tlie language for the use of the really educated. 
In this way half cducaicd people do not exist in this coun- 
try. That is the reason, I say, wliy the Cliinese insist 
upon having two languages. Now think of the conseq- 
uences of liaving half educated people in a country. Look 
at Europe and America to-day. In Europe and America 
since, from the disuse of Latin, the sharp distinction 
between the spoken and the written language lias disappe- 
ared, there has arisen a class of half educated people who 
are allowed to use the same language as the really educated 
people, wlio talk of civilisation, liberty, neutrality, milit- 
arism and panslavinisin without in the least understanding 
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what these words reall}^ mean. People say that Prussian 
Militarism is a danger to civilisation. But to me it seems, 
the lialf educated man, the mob of half educated men in 
the world to-day, is the real danger to civilisation. But 
that is neither liere nor there. 

Now to come to the question : is Chinese a difficult 
language? My answer is, yes and no. Let us first take 
the spoken language. The Chinese spoken language, I 
say, is not only not difficult, but as compared with the half 
dozen languages that 1 know, — the easiest language in the 
world except, — Malay. Spoken Chinese is easy because 
it is an extremely simple language without case, without 
tense, without regular and irregular verbs; in fact without 
grammar, or any rule whatever. But people have said 
to mo that Chinese is difficult even, because of its simpli- 
city; even because it lias no rule or grammar. That, 
however, cannot be true. Malay like Chinese, is also a 
simple language without grammar or rules, and }’et Eur- 
opeans who learn it, do not find it difficult. Tlius in itself 
and for the Cliiiieso people colloquial or spoken Chinese at 
least is not a difficult language. But for educated Europeans 
and expecially for half educated Europeans who come to 
China, even colloquial or spoken Chinese is a very difficult 
language: and why? Because spoken or colloquial Chinses 
is, as I said, tlie language of uneducated men, of thor- 
oughly uneducated men; in fact the language of a child. 
Now as a proof of this, we all know how easily European 
children learn colloquial or spoken Chinese, while learned 
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phiiologues and sinologues insist in saying tliat Chinese is 
so difiicult. Chinese, colloguial Chinese, I say again, is 
tlie language of a child. My first advice therefore to iny 
foreign freiends who want to learn Ciunese is ye like 
little children, you will then not otdy enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but yosi wih also be able to hjarn 
Chinese.’’ 

We now eonie to the w’ritten or book language, written 
Chinese. Jiut here before I go further, let me say tliero 
are also different kinds ol written Chinese. The Mission- 
aries class these under two categories and call tlieni easy 
7rcn li and difiicult //. But that, in my opinion, is 
not a satisfactory classification. The proper classification, 
1 think, should be, plain dress written Cljinese; official 
uniformed Chinese, and full court dress Chinese. If you 
like to use Latin, call them: litem communis or litcro 
(f^icinalis (common or business Chinese); likra classlca 
minor (lesser classical Chinese) ; and likra clnssica majot 
(higher classical Cliinese.) 

Now many foreigners have called themeselves or have 
been called Chinese scholars. Wri+ing an article on 
Chinese scholarship, some thirty years ago for the N, C\ 
Daily News I then said: ‘‘Among Europeans in China, the 
publication of a few dialogues in some provincial patois 
or the collection of a hundred Chinese proverbs at once 
entitles a man to call himself a Chinese scholar.” “There 
is,” I said, “of coure no harm in a name, and with the 
extraterritoriality clause in the treaty, an Englisliman 
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in China may with impunity call himself Confucius, if 
so it pleases him.” Now what I want to say here is 
this: how many foreigners who call themselves Chinese 
scholars, have any idea of what an asset of civilisation 
is stor#id up in tluit portion of Chinese literature which 
I have called the Clamca majora, the literature in full 
court dress Chinese? 1 say an asset of civilisation, 
becjiuse I believe that this Classim majora in Chinese 
literature will be able to transform one day even the 
raw natural men who are now fighting in Europe as 
patriols, but with the fighting instincts of wild animals; 
transform them iuio ])eaceful, gentle and civil persons. 
Now the object of civilisation, as Ruskin says, is to make 
mankind into civU persons who will do aAvay with coar- 
seness, violence^, brutality and fighting. 

But rerenoiis h )i()s monfons. Is then written Chinese 
a difficult language? My answer again is, yes and no. 
I say, wiitten Chinese, even what I have called the full 
court divss Chinese, the classica majora Chinese, is not 
difticnlt, because, like the spoken or colloquial Chinese, 
it is extremely simple. Allow me to show you by an 
average specimen taken at random how extremely simple, 
written Chinese even when dressed in full court dress 
uniform, is. The specimen I take is a poem of four lines 
from the poetry of the l”ang dynasty describing what 
saoifices the Chinese people had to make in order to protect 
their civilisation against the wild half civilized fierce Huns 
from the North. The works of the poem in Chinese are: 
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^ ^ n Id ^ m ^ 

3l ^ ^ 

^ ^ m m w 

m ^ m m ^ m A 

which translated into English word for word mean* : 

Swear sweep the Huns not car^* self, 

Five thousand sahJe oinbrodcry perish dosei't dust; 

Alas! Wilting riverside bones, 

Still are Spring chambers dream inside men ! • 

A free English version of the poem is something like 
this: — 

They vowed to sweep the heathen hordes 
From off their native soil or die: 

Five thousand taselled knights, sable- clad, 

All dead now on the desert lie, 

Alas! the white bones that bleach cold 
Far off along the Wilting stream, 

Still come and go as living men 

Home somewhere in the loved one's dream. 

Now, if you will compare it willi my poor clumsy 
English version, you will see how plain in words and style, 
how simple in ideas, the original Chinese is. How plain 
and simple in words, style and ideas: and yet liow deep 
in thought, how deep in feeling it is. 

In order to have an idea of this kind of Chinese 
literature, — deep thought and deep feeling in extremely 
simple language, — you will liave to read the Hebrew Bidle. 
The Hebrew* Bible is one the deepest books in all the 
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literature of the world and yet how plain and simple in 
language. Take this passage for instance: ‘‘How is this 
faithful city become a harlot! Thy men in the highest 
places are disloyal traitors and companions of thieves; 
every one loveth gifts and followeth after rewards; they 
judge not the fatherless neither doth the cause of the 
widow come before them.^' (Is. I 21-23), or this other 
passage from the same prophet: — “I will make children 
to Be their high officials and babes shall rule over them. 
And the people shall be oppressed. The child shall behave 
liimself proudly against the old man and the base against 
the honourable!” What a picture! The picture of the 
awful state of a nation or peojde as we see it in China 
today. In fact, if you w^ant to have literature which can 
transmute incn> can civilise mankind, you will have to 
go to the literature of the Hebrew’ i)eople or of the ancient 
(Ireeks or to Chinese literature. But Hebrew and Greek 
are now become dead languages, whereas Chinese is a 
living language — the language of four liundred million 
i>eoplc still living to-day. 

i But now to sum up w'hat I wisint to say on the Chinese 
la!iguage. Spoken as \vell written Chinese is, in one 
sense, a very diliicult language. It is difficult, not because 
it is complex. Many European languages such as Latin 
and French arc diliicult because tliey are complex and have 
many rules. Chinese is difficult not because it is complex, 
but because it is deep. It is difficult because it is a 
language, for expressing deep feeliug in simple language.^ 
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That is the secret of the difticnliy of the Cliinese language 
In fact, as I have said else where, Chine.se is a language 
of the heart; a poetical language That is the reason why 
even a simple letter in prose written in classical Chinese 
roads like poetry. In order to understand written Chinese, 
especially what I call full coiirt dress Chinese, yofl must 
have your full nature, — the heart and the head; the soul 
and the intellect equally dov<loj)ed. 

It is for this reason that for people wdth modcrti 
European education, Chinese is esi>eeially difficult, because 
modern European ediiwition develo}>es principally only one 
part of a mun^s nature — his intellect. In other words, 
Chinese is difficult to a man until modern European 
education, because Chinese is a deep language and modern 
European education, wliicli aims more at quantity tlian 
quality of knowledge is a]>t to make a man shallow. 
Finally for half educated people, even the s{>oken langua- 
ge, as I have said, is dillleuU. For half educated people 
it may be said of them as was oiice sjiid of rich men, it 
is easier for a camel to go through I he eye of a needle, 
than for them to understand high classical Chinese and 
for this reason; hecamc written Chinese is a language 
only for the use of rralln nJacafed j)eople. In short, 
written Chinese, classical Chinese is difficult liecause it is 
the language of really educated people and real educutioji 
is a difficult thing but as the (rreek proverb saj\s, *‘all 
beautiful things are difficult.’^ 

But before I conclude, let me here give another speci- 
men of written Chinese to illustrate what I mean by 
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simplicity and depth of feeling which is to be found even 
in the Classica Minora, literature written in official uni- 
formed Chinese. It is a poem of four lines by a modern 
poet written on New year’s eve. The words in Chinese 
are : — 

• ^ 

351 m M m 

At ^ m m m m 

m ^ m m ^ m m 
m m 1ft m m m 

which, translated word for word, mean: — 

Don’t say home pooi mss year hard, 

North wind has blown many times cold, 

Next year peach willow hall front trees 
Pay-back you spring light full eyes see. 

A free translation would be something like this:— - 
TO MY WIFE. 

Fret not, — though poor we yet can pass the year; 

Let the north wild blow ne’er so chill and drear, 

Next year when peach and willow are in bloom, 

You’ll yet see Spring and sunlight in our home. 

Here is another specimen longer and more sustained. 
It is a poem by Tu Fu, the Wordsworth of China, of the 
T'ang Dynasty. I will here first give my English transla- 
tion. The subject is 

MEETING WITH AN OLD FRIEND. 

In life, friends seldom are brought near; 

Like stars, each one shines in its sphere. 
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To-uight, — oh! what a happy night! 

We sit beneath the same lamplight. 

Our youth and strength lajt but a day. 

You and I — ah ! our hairs are grey. 

Friends! Half are in a better land, 

With tears we grasp each other's hand. 

Twenty more years, —short, after all, 

I once again ascend your hall. 

When wo met, you had not a wife; 

Now you have children, — such is life! 

Beaming, they greet their father's chum; 

They ask me from where I have come. 

Before our say, we each have said, 

The table is already laid. 

Fresh salads from the garden near, 

Rice mixed with millet, — frugal cheer. 

AVhen shall we meet? His hard to know. 

And so let the wdne freely flow. 

This wine, I know, will do no harm. 

My old friend's welcome is so warm. 

To-morrow I go,— to be whirled 
Again into the wide, wide world. 

The above, my version I admit,^ is almoet doggerel, 
which is meant merely to give the meaning of the Chinses 
text. But here is the Chinese text which is not doggerel, 
but poetry — poetry simple to the verge of colloquialism, 
yet with a grace, dignity pathos and nobleness which I 
cannot reproduce and which perhaps it is impossible to 
reproduce, in English in such simple language. 
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A ^ ^ « a 

4 4^ « H 

'j^ ^ m m m 

^ n M. 

^ z + it 

=& «'l a ^ il 

^ ^ X m 

w ^ ^ & a 

M M « IH 

i H ^ 15 t. 

+ m iflj ^ B|5 

nil H PS lU ^ 


m in ^ n JH 

^ ik m m ^ 

(wm ^ ^ ^ 

m ^(iSi)^ m 

* ± s ^ s 

a * m ja If 

ra m 3iE M A 

^ 1 « 1 

fi i^ li t 

- » ^ ^ 
W. ^ tk M 

n n m r: 
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JOHN SMITH IN CHINA. 


“ Tlie Philistine not onlj ignore? all conditions of life which are 
not his own but he also demands that the relit of mankind should 
fasliion its im»de of existence after his own. ..(iosthe. 

Mr. AV. Stead once asked* ‘'What is the secret of 
Marie CorelliV jxjpularity?^* His answer was: ‘‘Like 
nntlior, like reader; because the John Smiths who read 
her novels live in Marie Corelli’s world and regard hef as 
the most auilioritatixe exponent of the Universe in which 
they live, move and have their being.” AVhat Marie 
<brelli is to llie John Smiths in Creat Britain, the Rev. 
Arthur Smith is to the John Smiths in China. 

Now the difference between the really educated person 
and tlic half educated one is this. The really educated 
person wants to read books which will tell him the real 
truth about a thing, whereas the half-educated person 
prefers to read books which will tell him what he wants 
the thing to be, what liis vanity prompts him to wisli that 
the thing should be. John Smith in China wants very 
much to be a superior person to the Chinaman and the 
Rev. Arthur Smith writes a book to prove conclusively 
that he, John Smith, is a very much superior person to 
the Chinaman. Therefore, the Rev. Arthur Smith is a 
person very dear to John Smith, and the '’Chinese 
Characteristics” become a Bible to John Smith. 

* '*Der Philister negiert nicbt nnr audere Zustande ala der aeininge 
iat, er will anch duas alle nbrigen Men«clien auf seine Weiae exiatiereu 
— CiOETHE. 
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But Mr. W. Stead says, ‘‘It is John Smith and 
his neighbours who now rule tlic British Empire.’' 
Consequently I have lately taken tlie trouble to read the 
books which furnish John Smith with his ideas on China 

and the Chinese. 

• 

The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table classified minds 
under the heads of arithmetical and algebraical intellects. 
“iAll economical and practical wdsdon^,” he observes, “is 
an * extension or variation of the arithmetical formula 
2 plus ^ equal J. Every philosphical proposition has the 
more general character of the expression a plus h equal c.” 
Now the wljole family of John Smith belong decidedly to 
the category of minds wdiich the Autocrat calls arithmetical 
intellects, John Smith s father, John Smith senr, alias 
John Bull, made his fortune with the simple formula 
^ plus 2 equal J. John Bull came to China to sell his 
Manchester goods and to make money and he got on very 
well wdth John Chinaman because both he and John 
Chinaman understood and agreed perfectly upon the 
formula 2 plus 2 equal 4, But John Smith Junr, who 
now rules the British Empire, comes out to China with his 
head filled with rr plus h equal c w'hich he does not 
understand — and not content to sell his Manchester goods^ 
wants to civilise the Chinese or, as he expresses it, to 
“spread Anglo-Saxon ideals." The result is that John 
Smith gets on very badly wdth John Chinaman, and, what 
is still worse, under the civilising influence of John 
Smith’s a phis h equal c Anglo-Saxon ideals, John 
Chinaman, instead of being a good, honest, steady 
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customer for Manchester goods neglects his business, goes 
to Chang Su-ho’s Gardens to celebrate the Constitution, in 
fact becomes a mad, raving reformer. 

I have lately, by the help of Mr. Putnam Weale’s 
“Eeshaping of the Far East” and other books, tried to 
compile a Catechism of Anglo-Gazon Ideal for th* use of 
Chinese students. The result, so far, is something like 
this ; — 

1. — What is the chief end of man? • 

The chief end of man is to glorify the British Empire. 

2. — Do you believe in God? 

Yes, when I go to Church. 

3 — What do you believe in when you are not in 
Church? 

I believe in interests — in what will pay. 

4. — What is justification by faith? 

To believe in everyone for himeslf. 

5. — What is justification by works. 

Put money in your pocket. 

6. — What is Heaven? 

Heaven means to be able to live in Bubbling M'ell 
Road* and drive in victorias. 

7. — What is Hell? 

Hell means to be unsuccessful. 

' 8. — What is a state of human perfectiblity? 

Sir Robert Hart’s Custom Service in China. 

9. — What is blasphemy? 

* The moat fashionable qiuuter in Shanghai. 
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To say that Sir Robert Hart is not a great man of 
genius. 

10. — What id tlie most heinous sin? 

To obstruct British trade. 

11. — For what purpose did God create the four 
hundred million Chinese? 

For the British to trade upon. 

12. — What form of prayer do you use when you pray? 

• We thank Thee, O Lord, that we are not as the 

wicked Russians and brutal Germans are, who want to 
partition China, 

13. — Who is the great Apostle of the Anglo-Saxon 
Ideals in China. 

Dr. Morrison, the Ti/ucs Corrtspondent in Peking, 

It may be a libel to say that the above is a true 
statement of Anglo-Saxon ideals, but any one who will 
take the trouble to read Mr. Putnam Weale’s book will 
nut deny that the above is u fair representation of the 
Anglo-Saxon ideals of Mr. Putnam Weale and John Smith 
who reads Mr. Putnam Weale’s books. 

The most curious thing about the matter is that the 
civilising intiuence of John Smith’s Anglo-Saxon ideals is 
n'ully taking effect in China. Under this influence John 
Chinaman too is now wanting to glorify the Chinese 
Empire. The old Chinese litenui with his eight-legged 
essays was a harmless humbug. But foreigners will find 
to their cost that the new Chinese literati who under the in- 
fluence of John Smith’s Anglo-Saxon ideals ara clamouring 
for a constitution, are likely to become an intolerable and 
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dangerous nuisance. In the eiu! 1 fear .John Bull Senior 
will not only find his Manchester goodb trade ruined, but 
he will even be put (o the expense of sending out a 
(General Gordon or I^nrd Kitchener to shoot Ins poor old 
friend John Chinaman who has Income non comjms incntw 
under tiie civilising influence* f'f John Smith’s An^o-Saxon 
’deals. But that is neither liere n(?r there. 

Whnt I want to say here in plain, sober English is 
this. It is a wonder to me that the Englishman who 
comes i>nt to Cliina with his head filled with all the arrant 
nonsense written in hooks about the Chinese, can get 
along at all witli tlie (-hinese with whom he has to deal. 
Take tliis specimen, for intsance, from a big volume, 
entitled ^^The Far East: its history and its rpiestions,’’ by 
Alexis Krausse. 

'^Tlio crux of tlie whole question nlTeeting the Powers 
of Ihe We.stcni nations in the Far Fast lies in the 
appreciation of the true inwardness of the Oriental mind. 
An Oriental not only sees things from a different 
standpoint to (!) the Occidental, but his whole train of 
thought and mode of reasoning are at variance. The very 
sense of perception implanted in the Asiatic varies from 
that with wliich we are endowed!” 

After reading tlie last sentence an Englishman in 
China, when Ije wa7its a piece of tnhite paper, if lie follows 
the ungrammatical Mr. Krausse’s advice, w’ould have to 
say to his boy: — “Boy, bring me a piece of hlack paper,” 
It is, I think, to the credit of practical men among 
foreigners in China that they can put away all this 
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nonsense about the true inwardness of the Oriental mind 
when they come to deal practically wiih the Chinese. 
In fact I believe that these foreigners get on best with the 
Chinese and are the most successful men in China who 
stick to ^ plans ^ equal and leave the a plans b equal c 
theories bf Oriental inwardness and Anglo-Saxon ideals to 
John Smith and Mi. Krausse. Indeed when one 
remembers that in those old days, before the Rev. 
Arthyr Smith wrote his ‘‘Chinese Characteristics,’^ the 
relations between the heads or taipans of great British 
firms such as Jardine, Matheson and their Chinese 
compradorea^ were always those of mutual affection, 
passing on to one or more generations; when one 
remembers this, one is inclined to ask what good, after all, 
has clever John Smith with his a plus b equal c theories 
of Oriental inwardness and Anglo-Saxon ideals done, 
either to Chinese or foreigners? 

Is there then no truth in Kipling’s famous dictum 
that East is East and West is West? Of course there is. 
When you deal with ^ plus 2 equal there is little or no 
difference. It is only when you come to problems such as 
a plus b equal c that there is a great deal of difference 
between East and West. But to be able to solve the 
equation a plus b equal c between East and West, one 
must have real aptitude for higher mathematics. The 
misfortune of the world to-day is that the solution of the 
equation a plus b equal c in Far Eastern problems, is in 

* Chinese en)ploye<l by Coreign firms in China to be agents 
between Uiem and Chinese merclianta. 
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the hands of John Smith who not only rules the British 
Empire, but is an ally of the Japanese nation, — John 
Smith who does not understand the elements even of 
algebraical problems. The solution of the equation a plus 
b equal e between East and West is a very complex and 
difficult problem. For in it there are many unknown 
quantites, not only such as the EnA of Confucius and the 
East of Mr. Kang Yu-wei and the Viceroy Tuan Fang, 
but also the West of Shakespeare and Goethe and the West 
of John Smith. Indeed when you have solved your 

0 plus b equal e equation properly, }OU will find that 
there is very little difference between the East of C>»nfnciu8 
and the West of Shakespeare and Goethe, but you vdll 
find a great deal of difference between even the West of 
Dr. Legge the scholar, and the West of the Rev. Arthur 
Smith. Let me give a concrete illustration of what 

1 mean. 

The Rev. Arthur Smith, speaking of (Miinese 
histories says: — 

'‘Chinese histories are antediluvian, not merely in 
their attempts to go back to the ragged edge of zero of time 
for a point of departure, but in tiie interminable lengtli of 
the sluggish and turbid current which carries on its bosom 
not only the mighty vegetation of past ages, but wood, hay 
and stubble past all reckoning. None but a relatively 
timeless race could either compose or read such histories: 
none but the Chinese memory could store tliem away in 
its capacious abdomen 
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Now let us hear Dr. Legge on the same subject. Dr. 
Legge, speaking of the 23 standard dynastic liistories of 
China, says: — 

“No nation has a history so thoroughly digested; and 
on the whole it is trustworthy.” 

SpeAking of another great Chinese literary collection, 
Dr. Legge says: — 

“The w’ork w’as not published, as I once supposed by 
Imi)eirial authority, but under the superintendence and at 
the expense (aided by other officers) of Yuen Yun, 
Governor-Ceneral of Kwangtung and Kwangse, in the 9th 
year of the last reign, of Kien-lung 1820. The publication 
of so extensive a work shows a spirit and zeal for 

literature among the high officials of China which should 
kcej) foreigners from thinking meanly them.” 

The alwo then is what I mean when I say that there 
is a great deal of difference not only between the East and 
West but also between the West of Dr. Ivegge, the scholar 
who can appreciate and admire zeal for literature, and the 
West of the Rev. Arthur Smith who is the beloved of John 
Smiths in China. 
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A GREAT SINOLCXJUE. 


Don't forget to be a gentleman ot bense, while yon try to be a great 
scholar; 

Don’t become a fool, wuile you try to be a grtai Pclmltir. 

Confucius Sayings, Oli: V*, 11. 

I have 'ately Ikeu muling Dr. Ciiles, “Adversaria 
Sinica/’ and in reading iliem, was renunded of a saying 
of anotlici* Britisli Consul Mr, Hopkins lliat “when foreign 
residents in China speak of a man ns a sinologue, they 
generally think of him as a fool.“ 

Dr. Giles has the reputation of being a great Chinese 
scholar. Considering the quantity of w'ork he has done, 
that reputation is not undeserved. But I tliink it is now 
time that an attempt should be made to accurately estimate 
the quality and real value of Dr. Giles^ work. 

In one respect Dr. Giles has the advantage over all 
sinologues past and i)resoiit, — he possesses the literary gift: 
he can write good idiomatic English. But on the other 
hand Dr. Giles utterly lacks the philosophical insight and 
sometimes even common sense. He can translate Chinese 
sentences, but he cannot interpret and understand Cliinese 
thought. In this resj>ec‘t, Dr. Giles has the same charac- 
teritics as the Chinese literati. Confucius says, “When 
meiDs education or book learning get the better of their 
natural qualities, they become literatV* (Chap. VI. 16 .) 

To tl)e Cliinese literati, books and literature are 
merely materials for writing books and so they write Ixioks 
upon books. They live, move and have their being in a 
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world of books, having nothing to do with the world of 
real human life. It never occurs to the literati that books 
and literature are only means to an end. The study of 
books and literature to the true scholar is but the means to 
enable him to interpret, to criticise, to understand human 
life. * 

Mathew Arnold says, “It is through the apprehension 
either of all literature, — the entire historv of the human 
spirit*, — or of a single great literary work as a connected 
whole, that the power of literature makes itself felt/^ But 
in all that Dr. Giles has written, there is not a single 
sentence which betrays the fact that Dr. Giles has concei- 
ved or even tried to conceive the Chinese literature as a 
connected whole. 

It is this w^ant of philosophical insight in Dr. Giles 
which makes him so helpless in the arrangement of his 
materials in his books. Take for instance his great 
dictionary. It is in no sense a dictionary at all. It is 
merely a collection of Chinese phrases and sentences, 
translated by Dr. Giles without any attempt at selection, 
arrangement, order or method. As a dictionary for the 
purposes of the scholar, Dr. Giles’ dictionary is decidedly 
of less value than even the old dictionary of Dr. Williams. 

Dr, Giles’ Chinese biographical dictionary, it must be 
admitted, is a work of immense labour. But here again 
Dr. Giles shows an utter lack of the most ordinary 
judgment. In such a work, one would expect to find 
notices only of really notable men. 
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Hie manus ob patriam ptignando vnlnora passi, 

Qoique sacerdotes caati, dum vita miinebat, 

Quique pii vales et Phoebo di{^a locuti, 

Inventas ant qui vitam exeoluere per artes^ 

Quique sui memorefe aiiquos iecere merendo, 

But Side by side with sages and heroes of antiquity, 
with mythical and mythological personages, Ve find 
General Tcheng Ki-tong, Mr. Ku Hung-ming, Viceroy 
Chang Chi-tung and Captain Lew Buah, — the last whose 
sole title to distinction is that he used often to treat his 
foreign friends with unlimited quantities of champagne! 

Lastly these "Adversaria,^’ — Dr. Giles latest publica- 
tion — will not, I am afraid, enhance Dr. Giles reputation 
as a scholar of sense and judgment. The subjects chosen, 
for the most part, have no earthly practical or human 
interest. It would really seem that Dr. Giles has taken 
the trouble to write these books not with any intention to 
tell the world anything about the Chinese and their 
literature but to show what a learned Chinese scholar Dr. 
Giles is and how much better he understands Chinese than 
anybody else. Moreover, Dr. Giles, here as elsewhere, 
shows a harsh and pugnacious dogmatism which is as 
unphilosophical, as unbecoming a scholar as it is unplctas- 
ing. It is these characteristics of sinologues like Dr. Giles 
which have made, as Mr. Hopkins says, the very name of 
sinologue and Chinese scholarship a byword and scorn 
among practical foreign residents in the Far East, 

I shall here select two articles from Dr, Giles latest 
publication and will try to show tliat if hithqrto writings 
of foreign scholars on the subjects of Chinese learning and 
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Chinese literature have been without human or practical 
interest, the fault is not in Chinese learning and Chinese 
literature. 

The first ai*ticle is entitled *‘What is filial piety/’ 
The point in the article turns upon the meaning of two 
Chinese* characters. A disciple asked what is filial piety. 
Confucius said: se nan |f|) (lit, colour difficult). 

Dr. Giles says, **The question is, and has been for 
tw^eiiiy centuries past, wdiat do these two characters 
mean?” After citing and dismissing all the interpreta- 
tions and translations of native and foreign scholars alike, 
Dr. Giles of course finds out the true meaning. In order 
to show* Dr. Giles harsh and unscholarly dogmatic manner, 
1 shall here quote Dr. Giles’ w’ords with which he announ- 
ces his discovery. Dr. Giles says: — 

‘*It may seem presumptuous after the above ex6rdium 
to declare that the meaning lies a la Bill Stumps ( !) upon 
the surface, and all you have to do, as the poet says, is to 
Stoop, and there it is; 

Seek it not right nor left! 

‘‘When Tzu-hsia asked Confucius, ‘What is filial 
piety?’ the latter replied simple, 

“ ‘.S6* to define it, nan (SI) is difficult,’ a most 
intelligible and appropriate answer.’’ 

I shall not here enter into the niceties of Chinese 
grammar to show that Dr. Giles is WTong. I will only say 
here that if Dr. Giles is right in supposing that the 
character .se (^6 ) is a verb, then in good grammatical 
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Chinese, the sentence would not ret.d sc nan (fe »),but 
se chih net nan H) ♦o define it, is difticult. The 

impersonal pronoun* chih {^) if, is here absolutely indis- 
pensable, if the character sc (fe) liere is used as a verb. 

But apart from gramniatical niceties, the translation 
us given hy Dr. Giles of Contuciu' answer, when taken 
\\Ith the v.liole context, has no point or sense in it at all. 

Tzu hsia asked, what is filial piety? ("onfueius said. 
‘^The difflculy is with the laatnicc* of dong it, •That 
merely when there is work to be done, tlie young people 
should take the trouble of dong it, and wiien there is wine 
and fo(Kl, the old I'olk are allowed to partake it, — do you 
really tliiiik that is filial piety?” (Discourses and Sayings 
Ch. II. 9.) Now the whole point in the text above lies in 
tins, — that iinportanee is laid not upon irhat duties you 
perforn^ towards your parents, hut upon hoir— in what 
manner, with what spirit, yon perform those duties. 

The greatness and true efficacy of Confucius moral 
teaching, I wish to say here, lies in tliis very point which 
Dr. Giles fails to see, — the point namely that in the 
performance of moral duties, Confucius insisted upon the 
importance not of the v'hat^ but of the how. For herein 
lies the difference between what is called morality and 
religion, between nnie rules of moral conduct and the 
vivfying teaching of great and true religions teachers. 
Teachers of morality merely tell you what kind of action is 
moral and what kind of action is immoral. But true 

♦Campare another saying of Confucius Ch*iao yen liny 

Jie, {»laaaible speecli and tine manm*rft (Discourses and Sayings CJn I» 3.) 
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religious teachers do not merely tell you this. True 
religious teachers do not merely inculcate the doing of the 
outward act, but insist upon the importance of the manner, 
the inwardness of the act. True religious teachers teach 
that the morality or immorality of our actions does not 
consist in what we do, but in how we do it. 

This is what Matthew Arnold calls Christ’s method in 
his teaching. When the poor widow gave her mite, it was 
not ^vhat she gave that Christ called the attention of his 
hearers to, but how she give it. The moralists said, 
"‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.” But Christ said, 
say unto you that whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her hath already committed adultery.” 

In the same way the moralists in Confucius’ time 
said: Children must cut firewood and carry water for 
their parents and yield to them the best of the tood and 
wine in the house: that is filial piety. But Confucius 
said, *‘No; that is filial piety,” True filial piety does 
not consist in the mere outward performance of these 
services to our parents. True filial piety consists in how, 
in what manner, with what spirit we perform these 
services. The difficulty, said Confucius, is with the 
manmr of doing it. It is, I will finally say here, by virtue 
of this method in his teaching, of looking into the inward- 
ness of moral actions that Confucius becomes, not as the 
Christian missionaries say, a mere moralist and philoso-" 
pher, but a great and true religious teacher. 

As a further illustration of Confucius method, take the 
present reform movement in China. The so called pro- 
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gressive mandarins with applause from foreign newspai>ers 
are making a great fuss — even going to Europe and 
America,— trying to find out what reiorms to adopt in 
China. But unfortunately the salvation of China will not 
depend upon what reforms are made by these progressive 
mandarins, but upon hoio these reforms aro carrfed out. 
It seems a pity *.hat these progressive mandarins, — instead 
of going to Eui’Of»e and America, to study constitution 
could not be made to stay at Iionie and study Confimius. 
For until these mandarins take to heart Confucius' teach- 
ing and his method and attend to the how instead of the 
what in this matter of reform, nothing but chaos, misery 
and suffering will come out of the present reform move- 
ment in China. 

The other, article in Dr. Giles ‘‘Adversaria Siaica" 
W'hich I will briefly examine, is entitled — “The^ four 
classes.” 

The Japanese Baron Suyematzu in an interview said 
that the Japanese divided their people into four classes, — 
soldiers, farmers, artisans and merchants. Upon this Dr. 
Giles says. “It is incorrect to translate shih (db) as 
soldier; that is a later meaning.” Dr. Giles further says, 
“in its earliest use the word shih (dt) referred to 
civilians.” 

Now" the truth is just on the other side. In its earliest 
use, the word shih referred to gentlemen who in 

ancient China, as it is now in Europ, bore arins,^the 
noblesse of the sw"ord. Hence the officers and soldiers of an 
army w’ere spoken of as shih isu (-dr 2 ^) . 
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The civilian official class in ancient Chiea were called 
shi (It)-^clericus. When the feudal system in China was 
abolished (2nd cent. B.C.,) and fighting ceased to be the 
only profession of gentlemen, this civilian official class rose 
into prominence, became lawers and constituted the 
nohlcHHC of the robe as distinguished from the (dt) the 
nablesses of the sword, 

11. E. the Viceroy Chang of Wuchang once asked me 
why^the foreign consuls who were civil functionaries, when 
in full dress, wore swords. In reply I said that it was 
because they were shih (dt) which in ancient China meant 
not a civilian scholar, but a gentleman who bore arms and 
served in the army. H.E. agreed and the next day gave 
orders that all the pupils in the schools in Wuchang should 
w^ear military uniform. 

This question therefore which Dr, Giles has raised 
whether the Chinese word shih (dt) means a civilian or a 
military man has a great practical interest. For the 
question wliether China in the future will be independent 
or come under a foreign yoke will depend upon whether 
she will ever hjive an efficient army and that question 
again will depend ujmn whether the educated and govern- 
ing class in China will ever regain the true ancient 
meaning and concejDtion of the word shih l*±) not as 
civilan scholar, but as a gentleman who bears arms and is 
able to defend his country against aggression. 
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CHINESE SCHOLARSHIP. 

PART I. 

* 

Not long ago a body of inissionarios creatod a great deal 
of ainiisemeiit by styling tliomselves, the cover of*a«.)mo 
scientific tn\cts, us “famous Siivanus” m Tlie 

idea was of course extremely ridiculous. There is certainly 
not one Chinami\n in the whole Emiiinv who would vontyire 
to arrogate to himself the Chinese word ju, which includes 
in it all the highest attributes of a scholar or literary man. 
Wo often hear, however, a Europt^an spoken of as ti Chinese 
scholar. In the advertisement of the China Revietr, wo are 
told that ‘^alnong the miasionaries a high degree of Chinost^ 
scholarship is a.ssiduously cultivated.’* A list is then given 
of regular contributor, “all,” wo are to Ixdieve, “woll- 
knowii names, indiciitive of sound scholarship and thorough 
mastery of their subject.” 

Now in order to i‘Stimate the high degree of scholarship 
said to be assiduously cultivated by the missionary Inxlios in 
China, it is not necessary to take such high id(«il standards 
as those propounded by the (lennan Fichte in his liK'.tures 
upon the Literary Man, or the American Emerson in his 
Literary Ethics. The late American Minister to Cermany, 
Mr. Taylor, was acknowledged to be a great (Jerman 
scholar; but though an Englishman who has read a few 
plays of Schiller, or sent to a magazine some verses transla- 
ted from Heine, might be thought a Ciernian scholar among 
his tea drinking circles, he would sc^arcely have his name 
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oppear as such in print or placard. Yet among Europeans 
in China the publication of a few dialogues in some provin- 
cial patoiSy or collection of a hundred proverbs, at once 
entitles a man to be called a Chinese scholar. There is, of 
course, no harm in a name, and, with the exterritorial 
clause* in the treaty, an Englishman in China might with 
impunity call himself C^onfucius if so it pleases him. 

We have been led to consider this question because it is 
thought by some that Chinese scholarship has passed, or is 
passing, the early pioneering, and is about to enter a new, 
stage, when students of Chinese will not l)e content with 
dictionary-compiling or such other brick-carrying work, but 
attempts will l)e made at works of construction, at transla- 
tioms of the most perfect specimens of the national literature, 
and not only judgment, but final judgment, supported with 
reasons and arguments, be passed upon the most venerated 
names of the Chinese literary Pantheon. We now propose 
to examine: 1st, how far it is true that the knowledge of 
Chinese among Europeans is undergoing this change: 
2ndly, what has already been done in Chinese scholarship; 
3rdly, what is the actual state of Chinese scholarship at the 
present day; and in the last place, to point out what we 
conceive Chinese scholarship should be. It has been said 
that a dwarf standing upon the shoulders of a giant is apt to 
imagine himself of greater dimensions than the giant; still, 
it must be admitted that the dwarf, with the advantage of 
lus position, will certainly command a wider and more 
extensive view. AVe will, therefore, standing upon the 
shoulders of those who have preceded us, take a survey of 
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the past, prehont, and future of Chinos»« scholarslup; ana if, 
in our attempt, we should bo }od to express opinions not 
wholly of approval of those who havo gone before us, these 
opinions, \vo hope, may not construed to imply that wo 
in any way plume ourselves upon our superiority: we claim 
only the advantage of our position. • 

First, tbion, that tho knovviodgo of Ohineso among 
Euroimiis has changed, is only so far true, it sooms to us, 
that the greater part of the difficulty of aojniring a know- 
ledge of the knguage has been removal. “The once 
prevalent Ixjlief,*’ sjiys Mr. (iiles, “in the great difficAilty of 
acquiring a colloquial knowledge, even of a single (Chinese 
dialect has long since taken its place among other historiail 
fictions.’^ Indeed, e\on with regard to the written langua- 
ge, a student in the British (Jonsular Service, after two 
ycjirs’ residence iii Peking and a yojir or two at a Fonsulato, 
can now readily make out at sight the geiieml moaning of 
an ordinary despiitch. That tho knowledge of C^hineso 
among foreigners in ( )hina has so far changed, wo readily 
admit, but what is contondod for beyond this wo feel very 
much inclined to doubt. 

After the early Jesuit missionaries, tho pul>li(‘4rtion of 
Dr. Morrison^s famous dictionary is justly regfirded as the 
point dc depart of all that has Ixjon accopplished in Chine.so 
scholarship. The work will cerkvinly remain a standing 
monument of the earnestness, zeal and conscientiousness of 
the early Protestant Missionaries. After Morrison came a 
class of scholars of whom Sir John Davis and Dr. Gutzlaff 
might be taken as representatives. Sir John Davis really 
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knew no Chinese, and he was honest enough to confess it 
himself. He certainly spoke Mandarin and could perhaps 
without much difficulty read a novel written in that dialect. 
But such knowledge as he then possesed, would now-a-days 
scarcely qualify a man for an interpretership in any of the 
Consulates. It is nevertheless very remarkable that the 
notions about the Chinese of most Englishmen, even to this 
day, will be found to have lieen acquired from Sir John 
Davis’s lx)ok on China. Dr. Gutzlalf perhaps knew a little 
more Chinese than Sir John Davis; but he attempted to pass 
himself off as knowing a great deal more than he did. The 
late Mr. Thomas Meadows afterwards did good service in 
exposing the pretension of Dr. Gutzlaff, and such other men 
as the missionarios Hue and Du Halde. After this, it is 
curious to find Mr. Boulger, in this recent History of China, 
quoting those men as authorities. 

In France, Remusat was the first to occupy a Chair of 
Chinese Professorship in any European University. Of his 
lal>oui*s we are not in a position to express an opinion. But 
one lx)ok of his attracted notice: it was a translation of a 
novel, ‘‘The Two Cousins.” The book was read by Leigh 
Hunt, and by him recommended to Carlyle, and by Carlyle 
to John Stirling, who read it with delight, and said that the 
hook was certainly w ritten by a man of genius, but “a man 
of genius after the dragon pattern.” The Ju Kiao Li* as 
the novel is called in Chinese, is a pleasant enough book to 
retrd, but it takes no high place even among the inferior 
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class of books of which it is a sj)ecinien. NovQiiheless it is 
always pleasant to think that thoughts and images from the 
biiiin of a Chinaman have actually passed through such 
minds as those of C'arly^e and Leigh Hunt, 

Afkjr B/^musat followed Stanislas Julicn and Pauthier. 
The (lerman p(>ot Heine aiys that Jiilien made the wtndor^ 
fill and important disiwery that Mens. Pauthier did not 
understand Chinese ot all and the latter, on the other hand, 
alst) made a discovery, namely that Monsieur Julion knew 
iio Sanscrit. Nevertheless the pioneering work done hy 
thesis writers was very considerahkn One advantage they 
jHissessod was that they wore thorough masters of their own 
languiige. Another l^>onch writer might Ix) mentioned, 
Mons. D’Hars'ey St. Denys, whose tninslatiou of the T’ang 
jKiets is a breach made into one department of Chinese 
litonituro in whieli nothing has botm done Ixjfore or since. 

In (formany pjc. Plath of Munich published a l)ook on 
China, which he entitled ‘^Die Manchurei.” Like all Ixxjks 
writen in (Jorraany, it is a solid piece of work throughly 
well done. Its evident design was to give a history of the 
origin of the present Manchu dynasty in China. But the 
latter portions of the book contain information on questions 
connocted with China, which we know not where U) find in 
any other book written in a European language. Such 
work as Dr. Williams’s Middle Kingdom’ is a mere nursery 
story-book compared with it. Another Cerman (/hinose 
scholar is Herr von Strauss, formely the Minister of a little 
German principality which lias since 1«S6G lieen swallowed 
up hy Prussia. The old Minister in his retirement amused 
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himself with the study of Chinese. He published a transla- 
tion of Lao Tzu, and recently of the Shih King. Mr. 
Faber, of Canton, speaks of some portions of his Lao Tzu as 
being perfect. His translation of the Odes is also said to be 
very spirited. Wo liave, unfortunately, not been able to 
procure these books. 

The scholars we have named above may be regarded as 
sinologues of the earliest period, beginning with the publica- 
tion of Dr. Morrisons’s dictionary. The second period 
l)egan with the api)earance of two standard works: 1st, the 
Tzu Erh Chill of Sir Thomas Wade; 2nd, the Chinese 
Classics of Dr. Legge. 

As to the first, those who have now gone lieyond the 
Mandarin colloquial in their knowledge might be inclined to 
regard it slightingly. But it is, notwithstanding, a great 
work — the most perfect, within the limits of what was 
attempted, of all the English l>ooks that have been published 
on the Cdiineso language. The book, moreover, was written 
ill response to a crying necessity of the time. Some such 
book had to Ix) written, and lo! it was done, and done in a 
way that took away all chance of contemporary as well as 
future competition. 

That the work of translating the Chinese Classics had to 
be done, was also a necessity of the time, and Dr. L<^ge has 
accomplished it, and the result is a dozen huge, ponderous 
tomes. The quantity of work done is certainly stupendous, 
whether may 1x3 thought of the quality. In presence of 
these huge volumes we fool almost afraid to speak. Never- 
theless, it must be confeased that the work does not 
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altogether satisfy us. Mr. Balfour jiutly remarks that iu 
translating these classics a greet deal de)^)onds uix)n the 
terminology employed by the transLitiou. Now we feel that 
the terminology employed liy Dr. Legge is harsh, crude, 
inadequate, and in some places, almost unidioiutitic. So far 
for the form. As to the matter, wo will iiot hazard our own 
opinion, but will kt the Ulw. Mo. Faix*r of ('anion speak for 
as. “Dr. Ledge’s own notes on Mencius,'* he atws, “show 
that Dr. Legge has not a philosophic understanding of his 
author.’* are certain that Dr. Ix^gge could not have 
read and translated those works without liaving in some way 
tried to conceive and shaj^e to his own mind the teaching of 
Confucius and his school as a connecto<l whole; yet it is 
extraordinary that neither in his notes nor iu his disserta- 
tions has Dr. Leggo let slip a single phmso or sentence to 
show what he conceived the teaching of Confucius really to 
1)6, as a philosophic whole. Altogether, therefore, Dr. 
Legge’s judgment on the value of these works cannot by any 
means bo accepted as final, and the translator of the (Chinese 
(Classics is yet to come. Since the appearance of the two 
works above mentioned, many books have l)oen written on 
(liina: a few, it is true, of really great schokistic iiui)or- 
tance; but none, we l)elieve showing that Chinese scholar- 
ship has reached an important turning point. 

First, there is Mr. Wylie’s “Notes on Chinese Litera- 
ture.” It is, however, a mere catalogue, and not a l>ook 
with any literary pretension at all. Another is the late Mr. 
Mayers’s “Chinese Readers Manual.” It is certainly not a 
work that can lay claim to any degree of perfection. 
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Nevertheless, it is a very great work, the most honest 
conscientious and unpretending of all the books that have 
been written on China. Its usefulness, moreover, is inferior 
only to the Tzu-Erh-Chi of Sir Thomas Wade. 

Another Chinese scholar of note is Mr. Herbert A. (4iles 
of the British Consular Service. Like the early French 
sinologues, Mr. Ciles possesses the enviable advantage of a 
clefir, vigorous, and beautiful style. Every object he touches 
upon becomes at once clear and luminous. But with one or 
two exceptions, ho has not boon quite fortunate in the chokje 
of subjects worthy of his pen. One exception is the 
‘‘Strange Stories from a C'hinesc Studio,’* which may he 
taken as a model of what translation from the Chinese 
should Ixi, But the Llao>chia-chih-i , ix remarkably l)eauti- 
ful literary work of art though it be, belongs yet not to the 
highest specimens of ( 'hinese literature. 

Next to Dr. Logge’s labours, Mr. Balfour’s recent 
translations of the Nan-him King of Chuang-tzu is a work 
of (Xirtainly the highest ambition. We confess to having 
experienced, when we iirst heard the work announc>e<l, a 
degree of oxi^ctation and del^ht which tho announcement 
of an Englishman onU^ring tho Hanlin College would 
scarcely have raised in us. The Nan-hua King is axjknow- 
lodged by the Chinese to l)o one of the most perfect of the 
highest specimens of their national literatural. Since its 
appetxrance two centuries before the Christian era, the 
influence of the book upon the literature of China is scarcely 
inferior to the works of Confucius and his schools; while its 
effect ujxm the language and spirit of the ixxjtical and 
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imaginative li^eratual of succeeding dynasties ir almost as 
exclusive as that of tho Four Books and Five Chinese upon 
the philosophiciil works of China. But Mr. Balfour’s work 
is not a tmnslation at all; it is simply a misiraih^Jation, 
This, we acknowledge, is a heavy, and for us. daring 
judgment to pass upon a work ujx^n nhich Mr. Balfour 
must have spent many years. But \v(^ liave vontunMl it, and 
it will he expected of us to make good our judgment. We 
Ixdieve Mr. Balfour would hardly (^ondos(u\d to join issue 
with us if we were to raise the question of tno tfue 
intc^rprelation of the philosophy of (!huang-tzu. “But,” — 
we (juote from tho C/hinoso preface of Lin Hsi-chung, a 
rec^ei it editor of tho Nan -hua King — “in reading a look, it 
is necessary to underskind first the meaning of each single 
word: then only can you construe tlie scmtences, then only 
can you perceive the armngoinent of the paragraphs; and 
then, last of all, C4in you get at the central proposition of the 
whole chapter.” Now every page of Mr. Ikilfour’s transla- 
tion liears marks that he has not undorsItKxl the meaning of 
many single words, that he has not construKl tho sontencos 
coiTectly, and that ho has missed tho arningc3ment of the 
panxgraphs. If these propositions which we have assumed 
can Vie proved to be true, as they c*an easily be done, lieing 
merely points regarding rules of grammer iind syntax, it 
then follows very clearly that Mr. Balfour has mis.stid the 
meaning and central proposition of whole chapters. 

But of all the Chinese scholars of tlie jiresent day we 
are inclined to place the lievorcnd Mr. Faber of ('anion at 
the head. We do not think that Mr. Faber’s laUmi^ are of 
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more scholastic value or a higher d^ree of literary merit 
than the works of others, but we find that almost every 
sentence he has written shows a grasp of literary and 
philosophy principles such as we do not find in any other 
scholar of the present time. What we conceive these 
principles to be we mast reserve for the next portion of the 
present paper, when we hope to be able to state the methods, 
aims, and objects of Chinese scholarship. 
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CHINESE SCHOLARSHIP 

PART n. 

Mr. Fahor has made the remark thai tho Ciiinese do not 
understand any systematic method scnonufic imqiiiry. 
Nevertheless in one of tho rUine.o I lassies, callwl “Higher 
Education/’* a work w’liich is considered hy most foreign 
scholars as a Book of Platitudes, a eoncalonation is giveu of 
the order in which the systematic study of a st‘holar should 
l)e pursued. Tho st.u<lent of Chinoso Ciiniot jxjrhaps do 
lietter than follow tho course laid down in that lK)ok nameh , 
to lx)gin his study with the individual, to proceed from the 
individiml to the family, and from tht» family to tho 
(lovornment. 

Fii*st, then: it is necessary and indisi)ensiihle that the 
student should endeavour to arrive at a just knowUnlge of the 
principles of individmil conduct of the ( liinest^ Sowndly, 
he will examine and see how- those principles are applicKl 
and carried out in tho complex socuU relations and family 
life of the people. Thirdly, he will be able then to give his 
attention, and direct his study, to the government and 
administrative institutions of the countr}\ Such a program- 
me as we have indicated, can, of course, te followed out 
only in general outline; to carry it fully out \could rcK^uire 
the devotion and undivided energies of almost a whole 
lifetime. But we should certainly refuse to consider a man 

♦Known among foreigners as the ** Great Leaniing/’ 
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a Chinese scholar or a attribute to him any high degree of 
scholarship, unless he had in some way made himself 
familiar with the principles al)ove indicated. The German 
poet (Toethe says: ‘Tn the works of man, as in those of 
nature, what is really deserving of attention, above every- 
thing, Ms — the ivieniion'^ Now in the study of national 
character, it is also of the first importance to pay attention, 
not only to the actions and practice of the people, but also to 
thei/' notions and theories; to get a knowledge of what they 
consider as good and what as Imd, what they regard as just 
and what as unjust, what they look upon as Imutiful and 
what as not beautiful, and how they distinguish wisdom 
from foolishnees. That is what we mean when we say that 
the student of Cluuesc^ should study the principles of indivi- 
dual conduct. In other words, we mean to say that you 
must get at tlie itafiovaJ idcah. If it is asked how this is to 
1)0 attained: W(^ answer, by the study of the national 
liUmiture, in whicli revelations of the best and highest as 
well as the worst side of the character of a people can be 
read. The one object, therefore, which should engage the 
attention of the foreign student of (/liinese, is the standard 
natioiud literaturi* of the people: whatever prepamtory 
studies it may by uec*.essary for him to go through should 
servo only us means towards the attainment of that one 
object. Let us now set) how the student is to study the 
(Chinese literature. 

'*Tlie civilisations of Europe,'^ says a German writer, 
'‘rest ujK)n those of (Treece, Rome and Palestine; the 
Indians and Persians and Persians are of the same Aryan 
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stoch «ns th(' people of Europe, and are therefore related ; 
and the in fluence of the intercourse with the Arabs during 
the Middle Ages, upon Euroi^ean culture has not even to 
this day, altogether disappeared/* But as for the (liinese, 
the origin and development of their civilisation rest upon 
foundations altogether foreign to th?* culture of the "people 
of Europe. The foreign siudent of Chinese literature, 
therefore, has all the dsad vantages to overcome whirli must 
result from the w’aiif of community of primary ideas and 
notions. It will be necessary for him, nc‘t only to e(iuip 
himself with these foreign notions and ideas, but also, first 
of all, to find tlieir equivalents in the Europe languages, 
and if, these equivalents do not exist, to disiiitegiale them, 
and to see to which side of the universal nature of man 
these ideas and notions may be referred. Take, for 
instance, those ('Iiinese words of constant recurrence in the 
Classics, and generally translated into English as ‘M)ene- 
volence,** (fl) '‘justice,** (H) and "propriety.” (gC). 
Now when we come to take these English works together 
with the context, we feel that they are not adequate: they 
do not connote all the ideas the Chinese words contain. 
Again, the word "humanity,** is perhaps the most exact 
equivalent for the Chinese work translated "benevolence;” 
but then, "humanity** must be understood in a sojisc 
different from its idiomatic use in the English language. 
A venturesome translator would use the "love** and "right- 
eousness** of the Bible, which are perhaps as exact as any 
other, having regared both for the sense of the words and 
the idiom of the language. Now, however, if we 
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disintegrate and refer the primary notions which these 
words convey, to the universal nature of of man, we get, 
at their full significnace: namely, ‘Hhe good,’’ ^‘the 
true,” and ‘Hhe beautiful.” 

But, moreover, the literature of a nation, if it is to 
be stddied at all, must be studied systematically and as 
one connected whole, and not fragmentarily and without 
plan or order, as it has hitherto teen done by most foreign 
scliolars. ”It is,” says Mr. Matthew Arnold, “it is through 
the apprehension, either of all literature, — the entire history 
of the human spirit, — or of a single great literary work, 
as a conimected whole that the real power of literature 
makes itself felt.’' Now how^ little, we have seen, do the 
foreign students conceive the (’hinese literature as a whole ! 
How little, therefore, do they get at its significance? How 
little, in fact, do they know it! How little does it become 
a power in their hands, towards the understanding of the 
character of the people ! With the exception of the labours 
of Dr. Iji*gge and of one or two other scholars, the people of 
Eurojx? know of the C hinese literature principally throi^^h 
the translations of novels, and even these not of the l)est, 
but of the most commonplace of their class. Just fancy, if 
a foreigner were to judge of the English literature from the 
works of Mias Rhoda Broughton, or that class of novels 
which form the reading stock of fchool-boys and nursery- 
maids! It was this class of Chinese literature which Sir 
Thomas Wade must have had in his mind, when in his 
wrath he reproached the (-hinese with “tenuity of intellect.” 

Another extraordinary judgment which used to be 
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passed upon Chinese literature was, tliat it was excessively 
over-moral, Thus the Chinese people wore actually accused 
of over morality, while at the same time most foreignei's are 
pretty well agreed that the Chinese are a nation of liars! 
But w^e can now explain tins by the fa(*t that, besides the 
trashy novels we liave already nnticcd, the work of tmnsla- 
tioii among students of (Siiuese was formerly confined 
exclusively to the Confuciaii Classics. Nevertheless, them 
arc of course a great uiaiiy other things in these wTitipgs 
Ix^sidcs morality, and, with all deference to Mr. Balfour, w^e 
think that “the admirable doctrines” these books contain 
are dcKjidedly not “utilitarian and wordly” as they have 
been judged to be. We will just sulnnit two sentences and 
ask Mr. Balfour if he really thinks them “utilitarian and 
mundane.” “He wiio sins against Heaven,” said Confucius 
in answer to a Minister, “lie who sins against Ihaven has 
no place where he can turn to and pray.” Again, Mencius 
says: “I love life, but I also love righteousness: hut if F 
cannot keep thorn both, I would give up life and choose 
righteousnenss , ' ’ 

We have thought it worth while to diggross so far in 
order to protest against Mr. Balfour’s judgment, l)cciiu8e 
wo think that such smart phrasers as “a bondslave to 
antiquity,” “a past-master in casuistry” should scarcely be 
employed in a work purposely philosophical, much less 
applied to the most venerated name in China. Mr Balfour 
was proliably led astray by his admiration of the Prophet 
of Nan-hua, and, in his eagerness to emphasise the super- 
iority of the Taoist over the orthodox school, he has been 
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botrayen into the uso of expressions which, we are sure, his 
ycalmer judgment must condemn. 

But to return from our digression. We have said that 
the Chinese literature must be studied as a connected whole. 
Moreover we have noted that the people of Europe are 
accsustomed to conceive and form their judgment of the 
literature of China solely from those writings with which 
the name of Confucius is associated :/Jmt, in fact, the literary 
ac^vity of the ('hineso had only just begun with the labours 
of Confucius, and has since continued through eighteen 
dynasties, including more than two thousand years. At the 
time of Confucius, the literary form of writing was still very 
imperfectly understood. 

Hero lot us remark that in the study of a litherature, 
there is one important point to l>e attended to, but which 
has hithcto been completely lost sight of by foreign students 
of Chinese ; namely, the for lu of the literary writings. “To 
lie sure,” said the poet Wordsworth, “it was the matter, 
but then you know the matter always comes out of the 
manner y Now it is true that the early writings with 
which the name of Confucius is associated do not pretend 
to any degree of prefection, as far as the literary form is 
concerned: they are considered as classical or standard 
works not so much for their classical elegance of style or 
perfection of litemry form, as for the value of the matter 
they contain. The father of Su Tung-po, of the Sung dyna- 
sty, remarks that something approaching to the formation 
of a prose style may ho traced in the dialogues of Mencius. 
Nevertheless Chinese^literary writings, lM)th in prose and 
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poetry, have since l^n developeci inlo mtiuy forms and 
styles. The writings of the Western Hans, for instance, 
differ from the essavs of the Sung period* much in the same 
way as the prose of Lord Bacon is different from the prose 
of Addison or Goldsmith. The wild exaggeration and 
harsh diction of the poetry of tlie six d^ itasties are as nnlike 
the purity, vigour, and brilliaHcy oi \he T'ang poets as the 
early weak and immature manner of Keats is unlike the 
strong, clear, and correct splendour of Tennyson. 

Having thus, as we have showni, oquipjied liiinself with 
the primary principles and notions of the ixjople, the 
studou+ will then l>e in a position to direct his study to the 
social relations of the l^ople; to see how' these principles 
are upjdied and carried out. But the scnnal institutions, 
manners and customs of a people do not grow up, like 
mushrooms, in a night, but are developed and formed into 
w’hat they are, through long centurii'S. It is thoroforo 
necessary to study the history the of jieoble. Now the 
history of the Cliinese people is as yet almost unknown to 
European scholars. The so-called History of (-hina, by 
Mr. Demetrius Boulger, published iveontly, is jK^rhaps the 
worst history that could have licen written of a civilised 
people like the Chinese. Such a history as Mr. Boulger 
has wTitten might be tolerated if wTitten of some such 
savage people as the Hottentots. The very fact that such 
a history of Chinn could have been published, s(irvses only 
to show how very far from being perfect yet is the know^- 
ledge of Chinese among Europeans. Without a kiunvledge 
of their history, therefore, no correct judgment am lie 
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formed of the social institutions of a people. Such works 
as Dr. Williams’s Middle Kingdom and other works on 
China from want of such knowledge, are not only useless 
for the purpose of the scholar, but are even misleading for 
the mass of general readers. Just to take one instance, — 
the social ceremony of the people. The Chinese are cer- 
tainly a ceremonious people, and it is true that they owe 
this to the influence of the teaching of Confucius. Now 
Mj:. Balfour imy speak of the pettifogging observances of 
a ceremonial life as much as he pleases; nevertheless, even 
“the bows and scrapes of external decorum,” as Mr. Giles 
calls them, have their roots deep in the universal nature of 
of man, in that side of human nature, namely, which wt 
have defined as the sense of the l)eautiful. ^‘In the use of 
ceremony,” sixys a disciple of Confucius, “what is import- 
ant, is to V)e natunil ; this is what is realiy beautiful in the 
ways of the ancient Emperors,” Again, it is said some- 
where in the Classics: “(^eremony is simply the expression 
of expression of reverence.” (the Ehrfurclit of Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Mcider.) We now see how evident it is that a 
judgment of the manners and customs of nation should be 
founded upon the knowledge of the moral principles of the 
people. Moreover the study, of the Clovernment and polit- 
ical institutions of a country, — which, we have said should 
bo i-eseiwed by the student to the last stage of his labours, — 
must also be founded upon an understanding of their 
philiosophical principles and a knowledge of their history, 

We will conclude with a quotation from “The “Higher 
Education,” or the Book of Platitudes, as foreigners con- 
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sider it. ^’Tho (uivornmcnt of iho Eini'iro,’ it is smuI in 
that book, "'r^bould bogiti witn tlio proper adiuiuistnvtioii 
of the StaU^; the adiulnistratiuu of tlio Btato lK*.gins 'vitb 
tlic n^alaiion of the fanuly; the rogulahou of the family 
iM^gins witti the cultivation of tho individiuil.'^ Tl)is, thorn 
is wliat wo niea’i })y Cdiincsc'! S<*iu>iar • 

This article on Chinese Bcholarzsiiip was written and pnhliHluHi in 
tiie *‘N.C. Daily News” in ShanRhf'j in lvS8 4. —Exactly tliirdy years 
aj:o! 
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CIVILIZATION AND ANARCHY, 

OR 

TEH MORAL PROBLEM OF THE FAR 
EASTERN QUESTION. 


MOTTO : 

Was ist abcr die grossci Aiifgabe uneerer Zeit? 

£8 ist die Emancipation, nicht bloss die der Irliinder, Griechen, &c., 
r flondcrn es ist die Emancipation der ganzeu Welt, absonderlich 
Euro pa’ 8, das mtindig geworden ist, 

Heine “Reisebildeu.” 


To many iKioplo, no doubt, what is called the Far 
l^laslern (lucstion means merely the immediate future of the 
Chinese Empire, But any one who will give a moment’s 
serious thought to the subject, cannot fail to see that the 
(jnestion does not end there. For, rising far above mere 
economic ciuestions of trade and finance and political ques- 
tions of jicace and war arising out of international disputes 
over material interests, there is involved in the Far Eastern 
question also a moral issue; an issue immensely more 
serious and i^erhaps more real than the political future of 
the Chinese Empire. 

In the htstory of the first Christian Crusade in Europe 
wo are told that ‘‘at the second Council held at Clermont in 
Franco, the Poiio (Urban 11.) himself delivered a stirring 
address to the multitude and as he proceeded, the pent-up 
emotions of the crowd burst forth and cries of Deiis vuU 
roa> simultaneously from the audience.” To us now the 



emotions of that crowd seem ^ery inexplicable. Trdeo<l, 
tlie Christiaii < Vusiides, when we look r.ow with tlio light 
nf this century at the foolisV.^ I'olipious, and narmw 
|K>litical (dejects for whi<‘h they were underlakcn. appear to 
have extravagant a;u* infatuated enterprnrs on the 

part of the }X}ople of Fiirope .viKuily to disturb the jM'opIt' 
o** tlie Kasf. l\it wlaai \\c (laly the intidleetoa! and moral 
ih velopinont of tla* jK'oplo ol I'hirope, we cannot help 
admitting that the ('hristi.in Cmstules, wili'ul and infatuated 
exjKKlitioijs of fanaticism and cupidity though tlaw \tcrc, 
had nevertheless a .H‘ri(nis moral design and funelion to 
fulfil in the eivili/aticm of the human race. Tie re wa^^ 
truly a viaittihle Drus vnfi (dod^s will} in that movement, 
apparently of bigotry and greed. For the eventual result of 
the (dirislian Frusad(‘S of the middle ages, was, as we know 
now, th(' liist means of breaking uj) the then strict 
monastic civili/.ation of EurojH* After the (’rusiides, came 
Martin Lutlur and the Protestant Peformatiim. “Tla^ 
iinal result t>f the Frusadcs,’^ says M. (lui/.ot in his History 
of (’ivilizaii<*n, “was a step taken towards the ('mancipation 
of the human spirit.’’ 

Looking now at the present movenu iit of the KuroiX'an 
nations to the Far Fast, which in Hermany is called 
K'o]i)nial I’olitik — who can doul»t hut tliat lla* modern 
(‘rusade of this Ninetc*eiith (‘entiiry, alllaaigh apparently a 
a movement with only grossly material and selfish ohjwts of 
trade in view, has also a moral design atid function to fulfil 
in tho civilization of the human nwe. The scene at Kiel in 
tlermany iind the strangely medueval langiiago of tho 
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(German Emperor when he solemnly pronounced tha Dem 
vult upon the modern Crusade, reminded one very strangely 
of the S(5ene at Clermont in Fraiuxi in 1095, Who knows, 
then, if the eventual result of the modern Crusade, called 
‘‘Kolonial Folitik,’’ may not, like the Middle Age Crusades 
Christendom, end in modifying, if not entirely changing, 
the civilization and structure of society in modern Europe. 
It was this thought, rather than any idea of the probable 
future aggressiveness of the yedlow race, which inspired tho 
apparently last of the mediawal Emperors of Europe to 
paint his famous picture of the Yellow Peril (die (jelhe 
Gefahr ) . 

But, truly, to any one who takes (he trouble to study 
the moral culture and social order of the people of the Viir 
East, it is really inccmeeivable how the civilization of the 
yedlow race Ciin in its(*lf be a source of danger to the people 
of Europe. To EuropcMxns, and especially to unthinking 
l)ractical Englishmon, who arc accustomed to take what 
modern political economists call ‘*the standard of living*^ as 
the test of the moral culture or civilization of a |^oplo, the 
actual life of the Chinese and of the people of the East at 
the present day, will no doubt apix'ar very sordid and 
undesirable. But th<‘ standard of living by itself is not a 
l>roper test of the civilization of a ix^ople. The standard of 
living in America at the present day, is, I believe, much 
higher than it is in Germany. But although the sou of an 
American millionaire, who regards the simple and compara- 
tively low standard of living among the professors of a 
Gormaii rniversity, may doubt the value of the education 
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in mch v. l^iiiversily, yot no otliKiitcil imn, I lx)lie.vo, who 
has tnivoll<Hl in botli rountr!eSj will iulmit that the ticrnians 
are a loss civilized pf'ople than I ho Ainorieaiis. 

In Tact, standan* of living may projH'riy Ix^ taken as 
the i'o^nJifion of the civilization, hut it is not the civilization 
I'e ^‘ike a. physical illustn-tKm. Heat is tiio condi- 
tion of life aial health in an animal body; hut the dogm^ 

of heal in the body is not in itself a true and absolute tost 

* 

of the tiiioiu ss or <‘oan:;t‘ness <»f the strnciure and orpanisji- 
lion of thal body. An animal body of really fine stnictiin^ 
and organisation may from abnormal cause's Ixvomo very 
cold. In th(‘ same' way the standard of living amo»:g a 
]>eoplo may fi’orn economic i*anses In^come very low; but 
that in itself is not. a. proof that the moral eulture or 
eivili'/ation of that jk’o[)1o is a. low one*. Th(‘ failnni of a 
potato cn^p in In^land and a long period of eouiinued trade 
dejMH'Ssioi^ in ilrejit llritain may v<‘ry eonsidc'rahly lower ih<^ 
.standard of living in those count ri(S, but one would not, 
judgi!ig fnan that alone, siy that the Irish or the Uritish 
])eople have hecoinc* l<ss civiliz('d. 

r>iit if mere standard of living is not civilization — what 
is civilization? 11 is really as dillicailt to define what 
civilization among nations is as to pronounco what real 
education is among individual men. 1 will, liowovor, 
illustrate wluit 1 mean by civilization by a, concrete example, 
t Viptain Basil Hall, U.N., visiting Korea in 1810, thus gives 
his impression of an old pcitty Korean magistraU* : 

“Tlio {K)lit(niess and easti with which ho tua!omm(KLii('d 
himself were truly tulmirahle; and when it is considered that 
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that, luthciito, in all probability, ho was ignorant even of our 
existence, his propriety of rruinners would seem to point not 
only to high rank in society, but also to a high degree of 
civilization in that society not confirmed by other circumsta- 
nces. Ikf that as it may, the incident is curious as showing 
that however dilTercnt the state of society nmy bo in different 
countries, the forms of politeness arc much the siimo in all. 
This polished (character was very well sustained by the chief, 
as he was pleased with our efforts to oblige him and 
^^’hateVor wv, se(aned to care about., ho immediately took an 
interest in. lie nnhs very inquisitive and wtis always highly 
gratilied w hen hci discovered the use of anything which had 
puzzled him at first. Ikit there was no extravagant out- 
bursts of admiration, tiud he coiHainly would l)e considered a 
man of good breeding and keen observation in any part of 
the would. 

Now, what T mciin by civilization is this. Any state of 
society that can produce such a tyjx^ of humanity as Captain 
Hall in the above doscrilK^s, is a civilized society. If the 
alK)ve account gives the tyiK* of character of the educated or 
upper cla'^ses of society under the civilization of the people of 
the Far Fast, the following description of the chanicteristics 
of the Chinese by the late Dr. I). »!. Maegowan may servo to 
show the inlluonce of that civilization upon the common 
])eoplo: — 

“In the foi’egoing survey of the indiLstrial and merciiu- 
tile life of the Chinesi%“ says Dr. Maegowan, “the one not- 
able feature to be ol>stnTed in this people is their capticity for 
ctombiuiug, which is one of the chief characteristics of 
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civilixfKl iDOT. To them organi>^Ui< n an<1 cornbiaoil action 
arc easy, be^^iuao of their inherent roverouce for authority 
and their law -abiding instiucbj. Their docility is not that of 
a broken -.spirited enmsculatfv? pcH)ple, Imt resiilb. from habits 
of self-control and from lx>ing long left to soif*government in 
locab communal or mouicipil mattor .; as it^ards t^o Stixte, 
tlK'V learn self-reliauco. ' Were the poorest and Iciist <Mxlturo<l 
of thesi' p:oplo placed by themsoives on an ihland, they 
would as soon organise themselves into a Ixxly [Xilitic as men 
of the sjime station iu life wdio had l>(H>n tutored in ralionul 
democracy.” 

From the alnn'o accounts of the (jivili/ation of the iHK>pk» 
of the luir East, it. should 1 k» alnindantly evident. Duit such a 
civilization cannot in itself possibly Ik? a source of danger to 
the people of luiroiH?. Nevertheless, it must l>e adiiiitte<l 
that there is undoubtedly a conlHct of civilization going on 
at present lK?tw cH?n EurojK? and the Far ICast. '’Hu? c,ontlic(, 
however, it seems to me, is not a conliict lH^tw(?(ui the 
civili/ation of tlie yellow race and the civilization of th<? 
white race, it is rather a conflict hotween the eiviliziition of 
tb(? far blast and wliat may be ealled the in(?4liieval civiliza- 
tion of iuiropt*. 

Any one who has given any atU?ntion to the study of 
the spirit of modern institutions in ICuropo ciOinot have 
failed to observe that for the last hundred years there lias 
lKK?n growing up in Euroix? under the g(;neral nanu? of wdmt 
called the consciousness of a new' monil cultun? 

and notions of a new social order quite distinct from what 
may l)e csvlk^d the old mc?<liawal culture and Hf>cial onler. At 
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ilie end of the last century, just before the first French 
Revolution, a Froncliman, Du Flos, said: y a un 

(jerme <le ra'isc^n qvi commence a sc dcveloppcr en France.^^* 
Indeed, il is now generally recognised that the ideas and 
notions of what is now called Ijibcralisin were first properly 
understood and promulgated hy the French philosophical 
writers of the last century. Rut it is curious that it should 
hitherto hav(^ remained unrecognised and unsuspected how 
much Ihe French “j)hilos()})hers’’ owe to tluar study of 
(liindke hooks and (’hinese^ institutions, the knowledge of 
which was tluni brought lo Furope hy the Jesuit missionar- 
i(^s. Any one now who will take the trouble^ of Heading th<^ 
wwks c'f Voltaire, Diderot, and esp'ecially L'( sprit dcs lou 
of Mont(‘Sc[ieu, can sc^e for himself what an impetus that 
know’ledge of ( hinese hooks and institutions gave, if not to 
the risc‘ of the (h raisotd^ spoken of hy Du Cdos, at 

least to the rapid developnaait and expansion of w’hat are 
now called T/iheral ideas. That ^Ujenne de raisoid' develop- 
ing into Lil)eral ideas tinally, as wc‘ now all kiiow^ brought 
about the ^U'uJlnde (jcucraV or general breaking-up of the 
media-val institutions of Europe in the last century. 

What an irony of rrovidence, 1 cannot help remarking 
here, that the Roman Datholic missionaries who came out 
to China to convert the heathen Chinese', should themselves 
have iK'on the means of carrying the ideas of the Chinese 
c'ivilmitiou to Europe, ideas w’hich w’ere the means of 
]>reaking-up that vciy mediawal civili/.ation to which thosc^ 
missionari('s spent their livens in trying to convert the 
i ’hinesi* ’ 
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1 have \)tvr\ a long way — but wow \\l have come to the 
Mibjeet of iu\ essay. Tl‘is eoiiHiet of eiviliwition, or rather 
the eonlliet of modern Liberalism and ancient MinliawaUsin, 
is tho Moral IVoblem oi iho Vtw ICastern t(!iestion. It is 
not a of tho white race with the yol]\>w race, but it 

is rather a stiMCglo oii the ] ,irt of CiV people of Fafi'ope t(» 
free themselves (‘onipleti'ly from ih(‘U* ancient ineditevul 
<*ivilizatioii. It is, in one won’, the t aMinuns call the 

/ve/oo7; ' of th(^ pres<‘nt <lay. ^ 

Tlu‘ xuiive of ihe nuHliaval moral eiilfnre of j'airojx^ is 
the Christian l>ibl<a 'I ho ( hiislian Uihle, taking it art a. 
book <»f what (Joetho calls \V(wld litrvatuiv ( H V/^/w7< / (f- 
ti'n) th(‘ Iliad of Homer or dan id oi Virgil, is a very 
grand Imok and will newer Ik* wholly lost to tlu^ world. 
Th(} moial grandeur of tho Old To'^tanunt and, as Mr. 
Maltluwv Arnold points out, llu* pr< jiossessingmtss of llu* 
}K*i>oiia]ity of Jc'sns C hrist and the diuetiuss and simi^liety 
of l]is tcaehing in tho X('\v Te-'tanu'nt -all llaso ]jav<r gonc' 
into the hones, so to spiak, of tho Ixst tyies < f hniuaiiity 
which jhiropo has }»rodiieo<l. ^Vhat is more*, it will always 
n main of permanent force an<l value to those* upon whom 
(ioethe’s UW^///7r/*(///oc can exert an inlluonee. Ihit it is 
iK't so with ordinary men. lor the average nun of 
I'nrope, in ortler fully to feel tho force of tho C hristian 
lUhle, they must Ikj in tho same intelectual state as tho 
jH*oplo who produced the IVible. But now it is, 1 think, 
generally admitted, that tho ^^(jenne ch' raisoii^^ of Du < los 
has greatly changed tho ink*]loclual stale of th(^ average men 
of ICurope. For such men the C/hristian lUhlo Ixcoines 
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flifficalt of understanding, if not altogether unintelligible, 
and as a consequence must cease to be a source of true 
moral culture. The late Professor Huxley said once at a 
school board mooting in London that if these (British) 
Islands had no religion at all, it would not enter into his 
mind to inlroduco the religious idea by the agency of the 
Bible. 

In oiKi word, we l)elieve t]i(i true moral culture of 
modern Liberalism, if not so strict, perhaps, is a much 
broader one than the mediicval culture of Europe derived 
from the (yhrislian Bible. The one appeals chiefly to the 
passions of hoi>e and fear in man. The new moral culture 
on the other hand appeals to the whole intelligent powers of 
man’s nature: to his reason as wc^ll as to his feelings. The 
theory about man’s nature in the old culture was; ‘‘all men 
are born in sin,” /.c., human nature is radically bad. The 
theory of the modern moral culture is that imin’s nature is 
radically good and if proj^erly developed and appealed to 
will of itself produce moral well-l)eing and social order in 
the world. The method of the old culture l)egan with 
‘‘The fear of the Lord is the Ixiginning of Wisdom.” The 
method of education of modern culture saj's: “A course of 
higher education consists in bringing out (vduccre) or 
developing the intelligent powers of man’s nature.”^ The 
language of the old cultum derived from the C'hristiau 
Bible is figurative language: laugujige of pictures, symbols 

* From the Ta hsio or the method of higher Education 

translated hy Dr. l^egge, and known to foreigners as the Book of the 
<Trcat Learnimr. 
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unci metaphors. The language t)f modern moral culture is 
concrete language, the language of science. In the langua* 
ge of the one it is said: “To him that ordereth his 
conversation aright shall he shown tiio st^lvation of Clod.“ 
In the language of the othir it i^sjiid: ‘Tie who would 
have good go\crnment iii his corntiy must licgin by^putting 
his house in order, and to do that, ho must l)egin by 
attending properly to his jierbonal conduct.’* 

Th(‘ above, then, is a suimnury of the difVovenco 
lietween the old inodia'^’a! moral cnllure and wliai wo have 
callo<l the modcu’ii niond culture of Europe in the theory 
witn regard to human nature, in method of education and 
in language. The (^Heets of the old and modern cultures of 
Eur<»|)c upon tlio life of the people and their social and civil 
institutions will, we lioliovo, also Ih‘ dilTerent. The ofToct of 
the one upon the people is blind, i)assive olK^dience to j>ower 
and authority. The effect of the modern moral (‘ulture will 
l)e what Dr. Maegowan, speaking of the characteristics of 
the Dhine.se, says: “Helf-reliance on the part of the jKiopIo 
as regards the Shite.” The result of the mediieval moral 
culture of Europe, in one wonl, was Feudal (Government. 
Th(‘ msult of the modern moral culture which goes under 
i]\(\ name of Lilx^ralism will be what Dr. Macgow'au calls 
“rational democracy” e.r., government by free institutions. 

Now, liuropean wTitors arc accustomed to six^ak of tho 
higher C'hristian civilization as compared with what is 
calk'll the CJonfucian civilization of the people of tho Far 
hiist. The object of tho two civiliwitions no doubt is tho 
same; the moral well-being of man and tho keeping of civil 
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order in the world. But if what I have said of the old and 
modern moral culture of Europe is true, it must, I think, 
he admitted that although perhaps the civilization founded 
upon a moral culture which appeals to the passions of hope 
and fear is a stronger and even a stricter civilization, yet 
surely ttie civilization founded on a moral culture which 
appeals to the calm reason of man, is if not a higher, yet a 
broader civilization, one more diflicult to attain, and once 
attaiuod, more enduring and permiincnt. 

In fact, it secerns to me that it is really diftlculty of 
attaining the n(‘\v modern moral culture on the part of the 
])cople of Kurope and not the civilization of the yellow race 
which is at pres(Mii the n^al danger, not only to the people 
of Kurope, but to the dt‘stiny and civilization of the human 
ra(!(‘. The population of Europe, having for the most part 
lost th<^ sc'nse of the force and stuiction of their old medijoval 
moral culture and not having sutliciently attained to the 
modern moral culture to use it as a restraining force for 
k(nrping civil order, have now to be kept in order, not by 
any moral force at all, but by sheer phsyical force of police 
or what is called Militarism. ‘‘The state of modern 
Eurojx>,” Siiid Carlyle “is Anarchy phi.'i a constable.’^ A 
French writer put it bettor: “CW Ja force ea attendant le 
ilroit:' 

But the enormous cost necessary for maintaining this 
iinmonse scale of militarism in modern Eurof)e is becoming 
ruinous to the economic well-lK‘ing of the people. To 
csca|>c from this ruin the |)oople of Eurojx?, it seems to me, 
have t\vo courses open to them: either to struggle hard for 



the atiiiiniiK iit of the now luodeni cullaro or lo return to 
inedijovalisai. But back to nWliawalisin lh(' people of 
Kuro|;v will never eonscMit to retuiin ‘‘Wir *^01100 nicht 
naeh Cancs^a/’ the ^reat I'rineo Bismrrck hassjii.l. liulood, 
the pfoi^le of Eiiroix^, even iftl.cyao* wiilui^*, eanuot nf>v, 
j;'el hack u» llit true niediawili^^in ot the past. The •}X'(»plc 
of Kun^jjo in trvinp; to roiurn lo mediawalisni will only 
arrive either at tlu ('xtravagaiuvs of the Salvaticai Army or 
the jn{;^lrty of the 1 Itraniontanism of ilie Jesuits. ^ 

Now, if any one 'V(.ul<l like to kuuw what a force 
di'struelive of civili/atimi and all inu‘ moral eiillare ihe 
f\ti\ 4 va.ij:jin(;es of the Salvation Army may one day htronuj 
in khiroju*. 1 h^ -hould n^ad the history of the last Tai[un^ 
in China. The Cliiiies(‘ ('hristians of that 
r<?lK*liion, tlirowinp; away their national moral cnlfun* 
appealing!; U» reason, went Ix^Hck to (Ik* moral cullur(‘ of nai- 
ilia val Burop(*, which appeals to the passions of hope ami 
f(‘ar in tliC' hearts of the multitude, and the ri'Stdl was 
duva.staied jacohnccs and the saeritieo of a million lives. 

As for th(^ ritraniontanism i»f tli(‘ Jesuits, it is e\(ai 
worse than th(‘ extravagances of tli<‘ Salvation Army. The 
intelleetiuil jugglcjry of ritramontanisin of the jesiiits is an 
outrage up(»u luiinau nature. The reaction against such an 
outrage will h<}, as C'arlylo has pointed out, ‘hvidespn‘ad 
siiifering, mutiny, and delirium; the hot rag(i of sjinscuhJic 
insuri’ections, tlu cold rage of resascatated 'I'yaninies; 
brutal degradation of the millions, tlio pampered frivolty 
of the units; that a^vful sixjctacle, ‘llio Throne (»f Iniquity 
decreeing injustice by a law.’ ” 
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In plain language the practical outcome of Jesuitism 
may be defined as the Gospel, to use a vulgar expression, of 
knowing on which side your bread is buttered. The social 
order founded upon such a mean and base mental habit 
eannot last. After Louis Napoleon of France came La 
D/hneky the Commune of Paris. Who knows what is in 
store for the ixiople of Europe if they were to go back 
to mediajvalism and succeed only in arriving at the 
I Tltpxinontanism of the Jesuits? 

1 have said that the civilization t)f the yellow race can 
never be a danger to the people of Europe. The danger 
lies rather, it seems to me, in the ignorant and the wanton 
way in whi<‘h the ‘^pampered units’^ of Europe are urging 
their governments to deal with this civilization. The press 
in lOurope; and especially in England, which is the 
mouth-piece of the ‘‘painix^rod units,’^ unites in urging 
what is called the gunboat policy in China and writes with 
equanimity upon the partition of China. But I wonder if 
it ever occurred to anyone to calculate how much it would 
cost the nations of Europe to restore ortler and police the 
four hundred million people of China when once the rule of 
the mandarins is broken up ami the population becomes 
rabid like the jxiople lately in Anncnia, in Turkey. The 
late General Gordon said: ‘Tlemember this: an unsatisfied 
jK'ople means more troops.” Whatever may be said of the 
helplessness and abuses of the rule of the mandarins in 
China at the present day, their rule is a moral and not a 
police rule. Militarism is necessaiy in Europe but not in 
China. The foreign gunboat policy has done and will only 



i\i) luimi to the interests of all coneeriied. forei^’^uoi'S as well 
as (liiiiese. Tn my opinion, the osuiblishment of an 
International Sdiool for fbo higher sindy of (’hinesc* hist-orv 
and litcratdre in Shanghai and at tlie same time the 
scalding of a tai'ge mnnilKir of '^'hines<.^ students ti> Kuropft 
and Amcriea w dl do more lo fo<tei even (he inti ri^^ts of 
foreign eonimori'c ilie.n the most jiowerfiil the iMiroptan 
nations can send out. Itnt If ome Militarism ]H.'e(uue> 

iKKiossarv in C/hina, the* < ‘hine<(* will liave to iK^eomo ii 

% 

military peover or will have to he kept down i*y military 
power from outsid« . In either ease' Hie wlioK' wor’^1 will 
have to pay for this added military lairden of the* world. 

Militarism is neeossiiry in l]mx^pe lieeaiisi* tlu' people' 
are unsatisfied. Militarism is the knight or proteelor of 
i'ivilization — Id Jorcr en, attendant h droits Its true 
funetion in the mediu-val langiuige of Tennyson, is 
“To break the heathen and nphohl the Olirist, ” 
to keep down row’dyism, savagery and anarchy. 15ut 
the Militarism of Kuropc' lately is l)C‘ing made uh* of, not 
against anaivhy and row'dyi.sm, hut against true eivili/alion, 
against the good government of tin' ('hinesc' {X'oplo. The 
more the Militarism of Europe is thus misused, the more 
the hurd(»n of its e(i^t will increase. 

The only 1‘ossible wav, therefore, for the people of 
I'^ttroj-K) to esca[X' fixnn the ruin resulting from tho hinden of 
their MiliUirism, is to struggle for the altainnumt of what 
we have called tiie newv moral culture, which now lies under 
tlie general name; of LiWralism. IIovv long it will take for 
the people of Kuroix? to attain this, it is impossible to say. 
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Indeed, it seems to me that the Liberalism of Europe at the 
end of this century has retrograded. Ijord Boaconsfield, 
speaking of the Lilwralism of the England of his time, said 
that he was astonished to find that it had become an 
oligarchy. Tlie Liberalism of Europe to-day, it seems to 
mo, ^has become also an oligarchy: an oligarchy of 
‘‘pampered units.’* The Libleralism of Europe of the last 
contury had culture, but the Libemlism of to-day has lost its 
<mjture. ''riie Lilxjralisru of the past mad books and 
understood ideas. Modern Liberalism roads only 
newspapers and makes use of the great liberal phrases of the 
])ast only as catch-words and cant phrases for its selfish 
interests. The Liberalism of the last century fought for 
right and justice. The false Liberalism of to-day fights 
only for rights and traile privileges. The Lilieralism of the 
of tlio past battled for humanity. The false liberalism of 
to-day only tries to farther the vested interests of capitalists 
and linanciers. If wo can imagine one of the great Liberals 
of the last continy who bad to do tbe cruel work of killing 
kings and almost destroying kingsbip, rise from the dead, 
what be would say to the false; Lil)eral of to-day would Ix) 
in the language of Shakes|X'are’s Brutus: — 

Wluit, shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this world 
Ikit for supporting ruhlicrs, shall we now 
(\nitaminate our lingers with bii-se bribes 
And sell the m%hty space of our largo honoui’S 
Vor so much trash as may he grasj[^d thus? 

I had rather l)0 a dog and l>ay the moon 
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Tiuiii such a Roman. 

But we will not be altogether hoj>eles.s. I Iwlievo the 
eventual result of the present inovemont callocl Kolonial 
Politik will be a revival ol true LiUMtihsm in l^hiropo. M. 
(hiizot, in his lectures on Euro-xun <’ivili/aiion, sjxniking 
the (Icsigu ai.*l function of Mu^'lie-ago (’hvisUan (J^’ustxclos 
upon C'hri stem loin in Euro£>o, -^ays: 

“To the iirsi chroniclers, iuv\ conscHiiU‘ntly to the first 
(U’usadcvs of whom the former were hut tlio oxprei^ion, 
Mohainincdans were only objects of halivd ami contcmjit ; it 
is evident that iho*s' who thus speak of tlu'in do nv>t know 
them. The histories of the later ('rus;ides sjH'ak quite 
difieiYMitly ; it is clear that they look upon them no longer 
us monsters; that they have to a certain t‘xlenl enU^red into 
their ideas; that they have lived with them; tlait relation 
and even a sort of sympathy have heem estahlished hotw'CiM! 
tliem,” Thus, the inimR of both, M. (luizoi goes (»n to 
say, hut particularly of the ('rus;id(‘rs wvn^ delivered from 
those prejudices wdiich \vcre tlie oilspring of ignorance, 
‘^A slej),’' he says finally, ^Svas Huts taken towards the 
enfranchisement of the liuman .spirit." 

This modern Crusade of EiirojK? called Kolonial 
Politik w'ill eventually complete the enfranchiHcment of 
the human spirit in Europe and America. Tlie complete 
enfranchisement of the liuman spirit will at last produce a 
universal true Catholic civilization ; a civilization founded 
not upon a moral culture appealing merely to the passions 
of hope and fear in man, but upon a moral culture 
appealing to the calm reason of man, deriving its sanction 
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not from any power or autboiily outside, but as Mencius 
put it, from the innat? love in man’s nature for mercy, for 
justice, for order, for truth and for truthfulness. 

Under the new civilization freedom for the educated 
man will not mean liberty to do what he likes, but lil)erty 
to do what is right. The serf or the man not yet civilszed 
does not do wrong because he fears Inionl or the police- 
man’s baton ill this world and hell fire in the next. But 
the /reed man of the new civilization* is ho for whom 
neither the knont^ nor policemen, nor hell fire is any 
longer necessary. lie does right beeousc he loves to do 
right; and he does no wrong, not from motive of abject 
or craven fear, but l)ccause he hates to do wrong. In all 
matters in the conduct of life, he makes the rule not of 
authority from witliout but of reason and conscience from 
within his one rule to follow. He can live without rulers, 
luit he does not live without laws. Tliorefore, the (’hinese 
call an educated gentleman a /{* TP Keen tzu Koen is 
Ihe Siiine word as (lerman Koenig vv King, a kinglet, a 
little I'iiKj of nuai. ) 

The American Kmca'son, relating an incident of his 
visit to Kngland when he and Chrlyl(‘ together visited 
Stonehenge, the oldest monument in that country, says; 

‘^On Sunday we had much discourse on a rainy day. 
My friends asked whether there were any Americans — any 
Americans with an American idea. Thus challenged I 
Udhought mysidf neither of caucuses nor of congress, 
neither of presidents nor cabinet ministers, nor of such as 
would make of America another Europe. I thought only 



of the simplest arul purest m'.nt’s. I aaid, ‘^C^riainlVi yes; 
but those who hold it are lauaiicJS of a dream which 
I should hardly care to itslato to your English eui^s, to which 
it. might l)e only ridiculous, yet it is the only true ono/» 
So I o^Jcnod the dc^ina of no-g*>vcnmKmt and non-resistance. 
1 sjiid: is true that I have never sc^eu in any CAmntry a 

man of sufficient valour to stand up for this truth: and yet 
it is plain io me thot no loss valour than this c^n command 
iny resjKJct. 1 can easily see the bankruptcy of the vulgar 
musket worship and his CAjrUiin astlod livoth, the guu that 
d(K5S not rt.(piir<‘ another gun, the law of love and justice 
jilono can edVet a clean revolution.** 

The future civili/atiou of the world lies as a **germe do 
raison** qul covimoicc a ac devcloppcr, as J)u ( -los saitl of 
the modern LilK^ralism, in this American idea of Emerson, 
What is more, this American idea of Emerson lies at the 
Ixdtom of tlie ( hinesos eivili/^ition, or railu^r what may 1 h) 
called the Confucinu civilization of the people id the Far 
East. Herein then lies the moral [)n)hlem of the Far 
Eastern question. The solutio’i r)f that pro1)lem does not 
li(^ entirely with congress nor with parliaments, neitljer 
with emperors, kings, nor with cabinet ministers. The 
solution lies, to u.s* ErncrsoiFs words, with the simplest and 
purc^st minds that are to 1 k» found in EuroiKi and America. 
The fH>ets have sung the hymns of this new <nvilizatiom 
The (ienmn Heine, who calls Inmsolt the Knight of \he 
Ikittle for the emiinclpiition of the Human Spirit ( Ritter des 
Men.scddiei t- 1 kd roi ungs-K rioges ) sing.s, 

Ein noues Tded, ein Ixjsseros Lied, 
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O Frcundo, will ich euch dicbten: 

Wir wollen hier auf Erden sclion 
Das Himmelreicli erricliten. 

Tlio Sc*x)tiish Robert Bums sings, 

Then lot us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a* that, 

That sense and worth o’er a* the earih, 

May hoar iho greo and a* that : 

4^Vr a’ that, and a* that 
ITs (‘oming yet for a’ that, 

That man to man Iho wide warP oW, 

HI lull britlaa’S Ixi for a’ tliat. 

f^istly, iluj J^^renoh Berangor sees as in a vision, what he 
calls iho holy alliance of the p(5ople (Hainio alliance des 
poui^les) and sings, 

J*ai vu la Taix dest'entlro sur la tone, 

Soinard dc* Tor dcs llcurs (‘t dos opis: 

I /air clait cahiKi et du dieu do la guerre 
Klk*. ftouli'ait Ics foudrcs as^oupis. 

Ah! disiiit-elle, rgaiix j>ar la vaillanco, 

Kranr;nis, Anglais, ]k)lgc, Uuss(< ou tiennain 
r(‘n|>l(‘s, formo/, nnc S{iiut(4 alliance 
El donn(‘/-voiis la main. 







